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_ [have no reference to husbands, of whom, by 
: the way, I have known some—I hope the 
 Tace is nearly extinct—who treated their 
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ONTHE MARRIED STATE 


lwh inee re 
o attempt to domineer over and control 
rroM “ PRACTICAL RULES FOR THE PROMOTION || P 


OF DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 
BY THE LATE M. CAREY. 


“ Why should our joys transform to pain? 
Why gentle Hymen’s silken chain 
A bond of iron prove ? 
‘Tis strange, my friends, the charm that binds 
Millions of hands, shuuld leave their minds 
At such a loose from love !"—Warts. 


.|jother hand, have I any, reference to wives 


itheir husbands; such wives are to be met 
| with occasionally. 


| Horace, the prince of poetical philosophers, 
lays down an excellent rule applicable to all 
ithe social relations, and to none more appro- 
|priately than to the matrimonial state. “ Let 
my friend,” he says, “ elevate a balance, and 


Tue maxims and rules for the regulation throw my sins and imperfections into one 
of the conduct of married people, occasionally scale, and my good qualities, if I have any, 
published in newspapers and magazines, are into the other; and should the latter prepon- 
5 7 : . 

liable to very strong objections. They fre- derate, let him take me to his bosom ; and I 
quently, indeed almost always, imply a high- shall deal with him on Precisely the same 
ly improper degree of subordination or sub- terms.” How wise a maxim! one of the most 
. 5 . = . ° 

serviency on the part of the wife, and a co- cast secrets of social happiness. But 
relative superiority or authority on the part how —— and how perniciously us 
of the husband, which are incompatible with |disregarded : How often do —— single 
that cordiality, harmony, and good feeling, \failing, and perhaps a very venial one, indeed 








| 


that ought to subsist in such a near and in-|\* Te difference of opinion, produce serious 

desta Gains ction. Those maxims pro- and often lasting discord between the nearest 
ot ae 

duce a tendency, on the one hand, to exer- relatives and friends ! 


cise, and, on the other, to resist, authority—|| Let husbands and wives bear constantly in 


the parent of collision and warfare—the bane 
of happiness, 

These observations apply not merely to 
persons cf bad tempers or wayward disposi- 
tions, but, in an almost equal degree, to those 
who are on the whole well intentioned; but 
who, acting under erroneous views of right 
and duties fall into error from misconception. 


wives almost as if they were upper-servants, 
and rarely addressed them but in a tone ap- 
proaching to that of command ;* nor, on the 





* As some of the readers of this little work may be 
Unaequainted with the degrading rules for wives laid 
down in newspapers and magazines, and which regard 
them as mere housekeepers, I think it cannot be im- 


mind that, being imperfect themselves, they 
ought not to expect absolute perfection from 
the'r partners, but to overlook all their minor 
imperfections, and never allow one or two 
failines, or follies, or even vices, to throw in- 
to the shade a host of goou qualities; an error 
of the head or heart, which unfortunately, oc- 
casional]ly occurs. 





proper to present to the reader a specimen of the code 
published in the Boston Pilot of the first of June. Ad- 
mirable rules for a bound servant or slave! 

“ Occupy yourself only with household affairs. Wait 
till your husband confides to you those of greater im- 
portance ; and do not give your advice till he asks 
for it! 

“\When your hushand is out of temper, behave 
obligingly to him! If he be abusive, never retort ! and 
never prevail over him to humble him! 

“Seem always to obtain information from him— 
|especially before company, though you may pass for a 
simpleton. 

“ Appear always flattered” by the little he does for 
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you, which will excite him to perform more.” 
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ADVICE TO THE MARRIED. 


“ Ye wives and ye husbands, who much wish to see 
Your conjugal scenes from all skirmishes free, 

In this doth the secret of harmony lie, 

Neer begin a duet e’en a half note too high 


“ Ye ladies, though vex’d your mild spirits may be, 
Yet kindly beware of a keen repartee ; 

For peace’s soft bosom those arrows must hit, 
Which doubly are pointed with anger and wit 


« Ye husbands, of arguments chiefly beware, 

That bane of good humor which frightens the fair, 
Where reason’s soft tones soon in passion are drown’d, 
While happiness trembles, and flies from the sound. 


‘‘O both, have a care of all hasty replies, 

On hearing whose discord, the bachelor cries, 

While snugly he smiles on himself and his cat, 

The sharp notes of marriage are worse than the flat. 


* In unison sweet let your voices agree, 

While both are maintain’d in the natural key; 
Thus love shall beat time with a conjugal kiss, 
And your skirmish be only the skirmish of bliss.” 


RULES FOR HUSBANDS. 


I. Always regard your wife as your equal ; 
treat her with kindness, respect and atten- 
tion; and never address her with the appear- 
ance of an air of authority, as if she were, as 
some misguided husbands appear to regard 


their wives, a mere housekeeper. 


II. Never interfere in her domestic con- 
cerns, hiring servants, &c., except she consult 


you. 


in life. 


IV. Cheerfully and promptly comply with 
ull her reasonable requests; and, as far as 
practicable, anticipate them. Whatever you 


accord to her wishes, let it be done promptl 


and cheerfully, soas not to enhance the merit 


of the matter by the manner. 


Advice to the Married. 


III. Always keep her properly supplied 
with money for furnishing your table in a 
style proportioned to your means, and for the 
purchase of dress, and whatever other arti- 
cles she may require, suitable to her station 





Vor. III. 


‘band can never consult a counsellor moro 
deeply interested in his welfare than 
| wife. 
VII. If distressed or embarrassed in yoy; 
circumstances, communicate your situation s, 
‘her candor, that she may bear your ditficy). 
ities in mind in her expenditures. Wiyos. 
sometimes believing their husbands’ circup. 
stances better then they really are, disburse 
‘money which cannot be well afforded, ay) 
'which, if they knew the real situation of 
their husbands’ affairs, they would shri}; 
| from expending. 
| VILL Never on any account chide or rm. 
|buke your wife in company, should she mak 
}any mistake in history, geography, gratnmar, 
‘or indeed on any other subject. There are, 
iI am persuaded, many wives of such keey 
feelings and high spirit, (and such wives do. 
Serve to be treated with the utmost delicacy, 
| that they would rather receive a severe ani 
| bitter scolding in private than a comparatiy». 
| ly mild rebuke in company, calculated to dis. 
|play their ignorance or folly, or to impair 
them in their own opinion, or in that of 
others. 
“To sum up all you now have heard, 
Young men and old, peruse the bard: 

A female trusted to your care, 

His rule is pithy. short and clear: 
‘ Be to her faults a little blind; 
Be to her virtues very kind; 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
And place no padlock on her mind.’” 


RULES FOR WIVES. 

J. Always receive your husband with 
smiles—leaving nothing undone to render 
home agreeable—endeavoring to win, an 
gratefully reciprocate his kindness and atter- 
tion. 

II. Study to gratify his inclinations in re- 
gard to food and cookery ; in the management 
of the family; in your dress, manners and de 
portment. 

Iff. Never attempt to rule, or appear t 
rule your husband. Such conduct degiades 


V. Never be so unjust as to lose your tem-|| husbands—and wives always partake large! 
per towards her, in consequence of indifferent|/ in the degradation of their husbands. 


cookery or irregularity in the hours of meals, 


IV. In every thing reasonable, comp'y 





or any other mismanagement of her domes-|| with his wishes with cheerfulness—and eve, 


tics; knowing the difficulty of making many 


of them do their duty. 


as far as possible, anticipate them. 
V. Avoid all altercations or arguments 


VI. If she have prudence and good sense, || leading to ill humor, and more especially be 
consult her on all operations involving the||fore company. Few thingsare more disgus- 
risk of serious injury in case of failure. Many/}|ing than the altercations of the marrie’, 
a man has been rescued from ruin by the wise || when in the company of friends or strane’ 
counsels of his wife; and many a foolish hus-|| There is one kind of conduct which is almost 
band has most seriously injured himself and/|/as revolting as this—but not of frequent 0 
family by the rejection of the advice of his|| currence—that is,a display of fondness before 
wife, stupidly fearing, if he followed it, ng company. There is a time and place for ® 


would be regarded as hen-pecked. A hus-|! things. 
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No. 5. 


avement of it. 


e 


the neighborhood. 


him and his friends. 


IX. Think nothing beneath your attention 
that may produce even a momentary breach 
of harmony, or the slightest uneasy sensa- 


© tion.* 

“Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 

Small sands the mountain; moments make the year, 

And trifles life. Your care to trifles give, | 

Else you may die ere you have learned to live.” 
Youna. 


X. If your husband be in business, always, 
in your expenditures, bear in mind the vari- 
ous vicissitudes to which trade and commerce 
are subject; and do not expose yourself to 
the painful self-reproach, should he experience 
one of them, of having unnecessarily expend- 
ed money of which you and your offspring 
_ may afterwards be in extreme want. 

XL. While you carefully shun, in provid- 
ing for your family, the Scylla meanness and 


aaa Nos 


pricma ts. 


‘ travagance, an error too common in the 
United States; as remarked by most of the 
travelers who visit this country. 

XtL. If you be disposed to economise, I be- 
seech you not to extend your economy to the 


i" 
LEK RAE se 


women, who are too frequently ground to the 
earth by the inadequacy of the wages they 
receive, Economise, if you will, in shawls, 
bonnets, and handkerchiefs ; but never, by ex- 
acting labor from the poor without adequate 
compensation, incur the dire anathemas pro- 
" nounced in the Scripture against the oppres- 
sor of the poor. 


si 


¥ 


hie eee 








*“ A great portion of the wretchedness which has 


often embittered married life, I am persuaded, has 

Originated in the neglect of trifles. Connubial happi- 
hess 1s a thing of too fine a texture to be handled rough- 
ly, Ttisa plant which will not bear the touch of un- 
kindness; a delicate flower which indifference will 
chill, and suspicions blast. It must be watered with a 
shower of tender affection, expanded with a glow of 
attention, and guarded by the impregnable barrier of 
unshaken confidence. ‘Thus matured, it will bloom in 
every season of life, and sweeten even the loneliness 


On the Married State. 
VI. Never attempt to interfere in his busi- “ Ye fair married dames, who so often deplore, 
ness unless he asks your advice and counsel ; 


VII. Never confide to gossips any of the 
failings or imperfections cf your husband— 
nor any of those little differences which occa- 
sionally arise in the married state. If you 
do, you may rest assured, that, however : | 
a the injunctions of secrecy on the one | * Use the man whom you wed like your fav’rite guitar, 
hand, or the pledge on the other, they will | Though there's music in both, they're both apt to jar. 
in a day or two, become the common talk of || How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch! 


VIII. Avail yourself of every opportunity 
to cultivate your mind, so as, should your 
husband be intelligent and well informed, 
you may join in rational conversation with 


parsimony, avoid equally the Charybdis of ex-|| 


wages you pay to seamstresses or washer-|| 
| 
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: | That a lover once biest is a lover no more, 


and never attempt to control him in the man-|| Attend to my counsel—nor frown to be taught, 


| That prudence must cherish what beauty has caught. 


“The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
' Your roses and lilies may make the men sigh ; 

But roses and lilies and sighs pass away, 

And passions will die as your beauties decay. 


Not handled too roughly, nor play'd on too much! 


“The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand; 
Grow tame by your kindness, and come at command. 
Exert with your husbands the same happy skill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tamed at your will. 


“Be gay and good humor'd, complying and kind, 
Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind. 
‘Tis thus that a wife may her conquest improve, 
And Hymen will rivet the fetters of Love.” 

GaRRICKE. 


GENERAL RULES FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


I. Should difference arise between husband 
and wife, let the sacred and invariable rule 
be, not as it unfortunately too frequently is, 
who shall display the most spirit, and play 
the despicable character of Mr. or Mrs. Sul- 
len, but who shall make the first advances ; 
which ought to be met more than half way. 
This is a cardinal rule, which, if solialonde 
observed by both parties, can hardly fail to 
secure perennial happiness. There is scarce- 
ly a more prolific source of unhappiness in 
|the married state than this so-called spirit, 
ithe legitimate offspring of odious pride and 
destitution of feeling. 

If. Perhaps the whole art of happiness in 
\the married state might be compressed into 
two maxims—“ Bear and forbear,” and “ Let 
the husband treat his wife, and the wife her 
husband, with as much respect and attention 
as he would a strange lady, and she a strange 
gentleman.” 

IIf. I trust much caution is scarcely ne- 
|cessary against fiirtations, well calculated to 
‘excite uneasiness, doubts, and suspicions in 
|the heart of the husband or wife of the party 
'who indulges in them, and to give occasion 
to the censorious to make sinister observa- 
tions. It is unfortunately too true, that the 
‘suspicion of misconduct often produces full as 
much scandal and evil as the reality. 





“ Trifles light as air 
Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs from holy writ.” 





IV. [t is a good rule of reason and common 





of declining years.” 


|sense, that we should not only be, but appear 
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to be, scrupulously correct in our conduct. ''form the basis of matrimonial f 
And, be it observed, that however pure and |are, indeed, the texts from which every ry 
innocent the purposes of the parties may be/||/for attaining this felicity is drawn.” 7) 
at the commencement, flirtation too often|;charms of beauty, and the brilliancy of yw; 
It imperceptibly,||though they may captivate in the mistros 


leads to disastrous results. 
but almost certainly, breaks down some of the | 
guards that hedge round innocence. 
parties in these cases are not inaptly com-|! 
pared to the moth fluttering around a lighted || 
candle, unaware of the impending danger. It|| 
finally burns its wings, and is thus mutilated 
for life. “He that loveth the danger shall 
perish therein.” ‘ Lead us not into tempta-| 
tion,” isa wise prayer; and while we pray|, 
not to be “led into temptation,” we most as- 
suredly ought not to lead ourselves into it. I) 

. know these remarks will be charged to the 
account of prudery, but, at the risk of that 
charge, I cannot withhold them. 


On the Married State. 


The ||shorten even their own transitory reign, jt 
as I have seen in many wives, they ship, 





Vor. IL 








elicity. These 






will not long delight in the wife. They y 







more for the attraction of every body els 
than of their husbands. Let the please y 
that one person be a thought never abser; 
from your conduct. If he love you as y, 
wish he should, he would bleed at. bear 
should he suppose it for a moment wit). 
drawn; if he do not, his pride will SUD] 
the place of love, and his resentment that ¢} 
suffering. 

“ Never consider a trifle what may tend t 
please him. The greater articles of duty he 
will set down as his due; but the lesser g). 

















V. Avoid all reference to past differences 
of opinion, or subjects of altercation that have 
at a former day excited uneasiness. Re- 
member the old story of the blackbirds and 
the thrushes. “I declare they were black- 
birds.” “ But I vow they were thrushes,” 
&c.* Remember, also, the pithy scene in 
the little farce styled “Three Weeks after 
Marriage.” 

The preceding rules, if as closely followed 
as human imperfection will allow, can hardly 
fail to secure happiness. Even should only 
one out of every ten readers profit by them, 
and J should fondly hope that four out of five 
would, [ should be richly paid for their con- 
coction. 

I cannot conclude this brief essay better 
than by adding the following admirable ad- 
vices of Junta DE Rovsiene to her daughter, 
shortly previous to her death, 


“ Sweetness of temper, affection to her in-| 


terests, constitute the duties of a wife, and 





* The story here referred to, though probably a 
draught on the imagination, bears a strong analogy to 
occurrences that occasionally take place in_fainilies, 
and, at all events, is strongly admonitory. The story 
is as follows, let it pass for what it 1s worth:—A 


sportsman brought home a brace of birds, and handing 
them to his wife, said, “* My dear. let these blackbirds 
** Blackbirds!" says she, “‘ why 
the man is mad! you amaze me! they are thrushes.” 
“What,” replies he, “ have I been half my life fowl- 


be dressed for dinner.” 


lof turning these little things to so precious a 





itentions he will mark as favors; and tros 
ime, for I have experienced it, there is p 
\feeling more delightful to one’s self, than tha: 






use. 
«“ Above all, let a wife beware of commun 


cating to others any want of duty or tender. 
ness she may think she has perceived in her 
husband. This untwists, at once, those deli. 
cate cords which preserve the unity of tly 
marriage engagement; its sacredness is bro 
ken forever, if third parties are made wi- 
nesses of its failings, or umpires of its dis 
putes,” 
“ Ye fair, possessed of ev'ry charm 

Tocaptivate the will, 
Whose smiles @an rage itself disarm, 

Whose frowns almost can kill— 
Say, will ye deign the verse to hear, 

Where flatt’ry bears no part— 
An honest verse, that flows sincere 

And candid from the heart ? 


























‘Great is your power; more firmly yet 
Mankind it might 2ngage, 

If, as ye all can make a net, 
Ye all could make a cage. 

Each nymph a thousand hearts may take: 
For who's to beauty blind ? 

But to what end a pris'ner make, 
Unless we've strength to bind. 



















ing, and am [ unable to distinguish between a biack- 
bird and a thrush?” “If you have been fowling your 
whole life, I am as good a judge of birds as you, and I} y 
vow they are thrushes.” He declared they were btack- | “ Attend to counsel, often told, 
birds; and, finally, he became so completely angered, Too often told in vain! 
that he was ruffian enough touse a cane to her. She} Lea.n that best art, the art te hold 
ran out of the house to a neighbor’s for the night. | . : 
Next morning she returned home, and halcyon days} And lock the lover's chain. 
succeeded till the anniversary of the ex yon Front Gamesters to little purpose win, 
that day she leaned lovingly on his shoulder, smiled in | . 3 : 
his face, and said, soothingly, ‘* Now, my dear, it is just | Who lose again as fast ; 
a twelvemonth since you used me 80 cruelly about) Though beauty may the charm begin, 
’Tis sweetness makes its last.” 
birds, she vowed again they were thrushes; and the | ad ; 
former scene was renewed and terminated as before. | It is the interest, as well as the duty of 3 


those miserable birds, and you knew in your heart 

they were thrushes.” He said again they were black- | 

And, according to tradition, every anniversay was} 

similarly celebrated. |)man, to be humane. 
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pY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN 


In converse, soft and low— 
We hear them in the flowery dell, 
And where the waters flow. 
We note them when the pliant reed 
Bends to the summer air, 
Its low-toned music gently freed 
By the soft breezes there ; 
And angels from their starry height, 


(in hills, and dales, and green banks write. 


There is a language in each flower 
That opens to the eye, 

A voiceless—but a magic power, 
Doth in earth’s blossoms lie ; 

The fowering Almond, first to bring 
Its perfume to the breeze, 

The earliest at the call of spring, 
Among the green-clad trees, 

Whispers of indiscretion’s fate, 

Trusting too soon—convinced too late. 


The Wall Flower clinging cheerfully, 
Amid decaying bloom, 

Tells of the heart's fidelity, 
In stern misfortune’s:gloom ; 

And like the clasping Ivy vine, 
When all around depart, 

Closer in storms the bonds entwine, 
Of friendship round the heart. 

And glory’s crown is proudly seen, 

In the bright Laurel’s evergreen. 


Hope smiles amid the blossoms white 
That crown the Hawthorn bough 

And in the Myrtle’s leaflets bright, 
Love softly breathes his vow. 


S The Little Lily of the Vale 


Seems sent our hearts to bless, 


| Still whispering, on spring’s balmy gale 
el > +] 


Return of Happiness : 
While blooming on some favor’d spot, 
We trust to thee, Forget-me-not. 


And quivering to the lightest wind 
That fans the summer flower, 
The Aspen’s tender leaves we find, 
Shrinking beneath its power ; 
At every trembling breath that steals 
Its spreading boughs between, 
Each little blossom’s leaf reveals 
A pang of misery keen; 
Like lightly uttered careless words, 
Wounding the heart’s half broken chords. 


Wo for the Aspen tree—and wo 
For hearts too finely strung, 
The tempest wind shall round them blow, 
_ And heart—and branch be wrung ; 
!nestorm’s dread wing shall o’er them swee 
And bow them to the blast, 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


Py 


No. 5. The Language of Flowers. 








The hopes that could not last: 
|| The bosom’s sensibility, 


Farts hath a thousand tongues, that swell ||Is pictured in the Aspen tree. 


| 

| The little Blue Bell lifts its head, 
The Amaryllis beside, 

Emblems, upon their grassy bed, 

Of lowliness and pride— 

Bright as the summer's bluest cloud, 
Each opening Bell appears, 

| The sun that gilds the floweret proud, 
Its humble blossom cheers ; 

|| Sweeter the Blue Bell’s lowly mien, 


| 


The variegated Columbine 

Hangs its bright head to earth, 
As half ashamed the sun should shine 
Upon its place of birth ; 

And drooping on its tender stem, 

As the low night wind swells, 
ft seeres in many a dew-drop gem, 
Like Folly’s Cap and Bells; 
Rung by the wind in frolic play, 
Whene’er they sportive pass that way. 


With its own rich perfume, 





|| Wafting far incense through the trees, 


From its thick clustering bloom ; 
. . - ’ 

Charming, as Beauty’s palmiest hours, 

Capricious as its smiles, 

The next no breezy wiles 


And hence capricious Beauty styled. 


And what is Beauty (lo, the sun 
That left the blooming spray, 


| Shines once again the boughs upon— 


The Roses—where are they ? 


Flashing in crimson hue, 

Some languish there, that ne’er again 
Shall drink the evening dew; 
And fleeting Beauty’s sadden’d close, 
Is traced in the pale, wither’d Rose. 


What brings the bright and shining leaf, 
The scarlet Poppy wears ! 

A consolation for our grief, 

A solace for our cares; 


With the rich Poppy flowers, 


For slumber dries the eyes that weep, 


And pictures happier hours; 


And in its scarlet blossom rests 
A healing balm for wounded breasts. 


Yes—flowers have tones—God gave to cach 


A language of its own, 


And bade the simple blossom teach 





i 


Where’er its seeds are sown; 





While each must early learn to weep 


Than Pride, in dazzling radiance seen. 


The Musk Rose loads the evening breeze, 


One Summer sees it crown’d with flowers, 


Can lure one bud, where thousands smiled,— 


Some strew with leaves the grassy plain, 


The ancients wreathed the brows of sleep, 
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110 Selections from a Private Nolte Book. Vor. III, 
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n . " — . i] 
His voice is on the mountain’s height, INTELLECT. 
And by the river’s side, 


When the intellect is employed upon low 


eer pce st light, objects, man becomes habitually degrade, 
—- “ae ’ and leses all taste for things that are not vis. 
We feel, o’er all the blooming sod, ‘ble and tangible. 


It ia the language of our God. 





MAN. 
le spreads the earth an open book , 
He sp + laa Man, over the whole globe, is at the cor. 
In characters of life, ; i 
|tre of al) magnitudes, of all movements, , 
All where the human eye doth look ! ra 
: . gd |\of all harmonies. His stature, his limbs 
Seems with his glory rife ; | Ss, 
ere hag || organs, have proportions so adjusted to al] t 
He paints upon the burning sky ‘ : ali t 
In every gleaming star works of nature, that she has rendered the) 
a y ge angen Ee invariable as their combinations. He c:». 
The wonder of his homes on high, re ete ype 
a _ th stitutes, himself alone, a genus which js 
Shining to faith afar; ; Feed i 
neither class nor species, dignified, by way ¢ 


His voice is in the tempest’s wrath, 
And in the soft south zephyr’s path. 


excellence, with the title of man. 


THE CHRISTIAN. 


For us, frail, feeble things of clay, 
go The calmness of the Christian is not 
Are all these beauties given, 1e calmness of the Christian IS not like 


The glorious, wide-spread orb of day, ithe stillness of midnight, but like the quie 
And the bright starry heaven; | of a summers morning, when nature is peace- 
The far stretched waters, and the land, ful, though all in action. 
The mountain, and the plain, a. 
These are the free gifts of his hand, ie 
And shall they plead in vain! 
Rocks, hills, and flowers, their homage pay, 
And shall we worship less than they ! 


Never be angry with a person, merely be. 
cause l4s opinions are not your opinions; 
never be angry because you cannot persi 
him to change his opinions; and, above !), 
'|never do him an injury, or hesitate about do 
ing him a good, because his opinions « 
yours are different. 





No—from the green enamell’d sod 
Let the soul’s praises rise, 
The living temple of our God, 
Arch’d by his own blue skies. NEATNESS 
There, let thy grateful praise be heard, “With wh ; 4 . eee 
There, let thy prayers be given, feathe 7 a qetn et pare eng ode 
And with the nymns of flower and bird, rs — wash t yen, and put 
They shall ascend to heaven, plumage in order! and how perfectly 1 
And sooner reach the eternal bowers \clean, and elegant, do they ever app 
| Among the beasts of the field, we find th: 


Breathed over beds of blushing flowers. 1 shone ch Se tl a aaa 
| nose whicn are the most cleanly are go 
ws i 








|rally the most gay and cheerful, or are 
SELECTIONS FROM A PRIVATE NOTE BOOK.|/ tinguished by a certain air of tranquility: 
FLOWERS. ||contentment ; and singing birds are alwey: 

The Turks preserve the ancient use of || femarkable for the neatness of their plum 
flowers as symbols of the language of their |5° great is the effect of cleanliness | 
feelings, and make them the silent and secret || an, that it extends even to his moral 
epistolary messengers of their sensibilities: |2¢ter. Virtue never dwelt long with ti! 
they also apply them lavishly around the |or do I believe there ever was 2 per 
graves of those they love, to express their at- | Scrupulously attentive to cleanliness, whos 
tachment and grief. || & consummate villian.” 

RELIGION. GOOD HUMOR, 

How many calamities has religion soothed?|| Is the clear blue sky of the soul, on wh 
how many tears wiped away! how many |every star of talent wiil shine more cleat! 
hopes inspired, when there was no longer | and the sun of genius encounter no vapors! 
room for hope? how many doors of mercy |his passage. ”T'is the most exquisite bet! 
thrown open to the guilty ! how many sup-, ofa fine face; a redeeming grace in a her 
ports given to innocence! [If religion was one. It is like the green in the landsct’* 
designed only for the consoiation of the mise-) harmonizing with every color, mellowing 
rable, it was, of course, designed for the pro-|| glories of the bright, and softening the hue“ 
motion of that of the human race. The beau-|| the dark; orlike a flute in a full concert” 
ties of nature bear witness to the existence | instruments, a sound, not at first discove™ 
of God, and the miseries of man confirm the | by the ear, yet filling up the breaks 
truths of religion. ‘concord with its deep melody. 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND THE NOTCH 


HOUSE. 


We this month present our readers with a 
spirited view of “'The Notch,”—a portion of 
the White Mountains, in New Hampshire—|| 
and the Willey house, which was so remarka- || 
bly preserved during that night of terror—|| 
August 25, 15826—whena section of the over- 
hanging mountain, bursting away from the]! 
barriers that had confined it for centuries, || 
carried desolation and death with it into the}! 
vale below. 


the White Mountains—which certainly for 
beauty of scenery, as well as terrific gran- 
deur, are not surpassed by any other moun- 
tain scenes, either at home or abroad, are se- 
lected from well authenticated and intelli- 
gent sources. We presume that no apology 
Is necessary for the length of the article, and 
therefore none is given. 

A few weeks preceding this tremendous 
and fatal disruption, an avalanche, or slide, of 
uncommon magnitude, occurred. ‘The scene- 
ry and effects of this avalanche are thus de- 
scribed. The sublime and awful grandeur 
of the Notch baffles all description. Geome- 
try may settle the heights of the mountains, 
and numerical figures may record the mea- 
sure; but no words can tell the emotions of 
the soul as it looks upward and views the al- 
most perpendicular precipices which line the 
narrow space hetween them ; while the senses 


ache with terror and astonishment as one| 


sees himself hedged in from all the world be- 
side. He may cast his eye forward or back- 
ward, or to either side—he can see only up- 


The following account of this|| 
most deplorable event—with the notices of || 


li traced the Seesiis of the sliding mass, nei. 
| ther he nor any soul ef his family would hy 
ever told the tale. They heard the oj 
| when it first began to move, and ran to 
‘door. In terror and amazement they beh 
ithe mountain in motion! But what c an 
|man power effect in such emergency Be. 
| fore they could think of retreating, or as 
‘tain which way to escape, the dano er we 
| past. One portion of the avalanche cross 
ithe road about ten rods only from their }; 
tation. 


| It would seem that this first avalanche yas 
‘sufficiently a palling, but it remained for 
few weeks to develope another catastroy! 
‘of a similar kind, 
ishudders, and bows down under a sense o 


at which human naty 
|. 
its own weakness! It would be a subject jp. 
volving a dark and awful sublimity, had m. 
| ture alone suffered in the convulsion. {he tra. 
| veler to that now mournful! spot feels a weak. 


/ness come over him while he gazes upward 
| to the clouds, and traces the horrible path 

|this disruption—he remembers that a long 
‘storm of rain had beat upon the overhanging 
brow of that mountain—that 
;clouds had girdled it around midway. His 
|imagination draws the curtain of the nig 


heavy dar! 


over the hills, and over the dark valley le- 
} low. It is then an awfully sublime moment 
for a long ridge of the obscurely grand mo! 

‘tain to loosen itself in the higher regions 0! 





ward—and there the diminutive circle of his| 
vision is cribbed and confined by the battle- 
ments of “ nature’s cloud-capt towers,” which 
seem as if they waited only the breathing of 
a zephyr, or the wafting of a straw against 
them to displace them, and crush the prisoner 
in their fall. On the 26th of June, 1826, 
there was a tremendous avalanche, or slide, as 
it is there called, from the mountain which 
makes the southern wall of the passage. 


side of the mountain was loosened from its || 
resting place, and begun to slide toward the 
bottom. In its course it divided into three 
portions, each coming down with amazing 
velocity into the road, and sweeping before it || 
shrubs, trees and rocks, filling up the road |! 
beyond any possibility of recovery. With 


creat labor a path has been made over these || 


fallen masses, which admits the passage of a 
carriage. The place from which this slide} 
or slip was loose ned is directly in the rear of | 
Mr. Witey’s house, and were there not a| 


special Providence in the fall of a sparrow, | 
. . . “an: se wicited not & 
and had not the finger of that Providence || has, within the last ten years, visited n 


An}! 
immense mass of earth and rock from the || 


| the clouds, and roll its desolations into t 
|| gulf beneath. But alas, with all this su 
limity is Liended atale of death! Mr. Wu- 
LEY, an obliging, respectable gentleman, w! 
kept a public house, commonly called 
|| Notch House,” and the whole of his amu- 
ble tamily [consisting of eleven persons] wer 
swept away and buried by the broken mou 
tain. F. 
A correspondent of the United States G: 
'zette, in speaking of the White Mountain: 
| saye—I transmit for publication the opinions 
of many persons as I found them recorded, « 


'a late visit to this most interesting part ( 
| our country—equalling, if not surpassing, 
|, magnificent grandeur and sublimity, the fines 
Alpine scenery of Switzerland. 
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ry, or terrific grandeur, with the Notch of 
the White Mountain. Todescribe this place 
as it deserves, I cannot—in a word, it is grand 
—sublime—awful—and in my humble opin- 






jon, unsurpassed, 







September 1st, 1837.—Professor SLM an 
and party ascended Mount Washington to its 
' summit. They enjoyed splendid and magni- 
ficent views of mountain scenery, but the 
weather was fitful with clouds and driving 
mist, through which the sun occasionally 
broke, and disclosed to them the glories of 
the ocean of mountains by which they were 
) surrounded. They dined a mile from the 
summit, under the peltings of hail and snow, 
' with fingers benumbed, and with beautiful 
» drapery of snowy crystallizations from the con- 
; cealed vapors on the rocks, and the grass in 
the purest white robes of winter. On the 
summit they encountered a tempest so vio- 
lent, that they could keep their feet only by 
holding by the rocks, which were entirely 
white, as in winter, and slippery; yet not so 
much with snow as with crystallized vapors, 
which hung in the richest white tufts from 
thecold rocks, From the very summit they 
could see nothing but frightful ruins—im- 
mense piles of rocks stretching around them 
| inevery direction. In descending, however, 
> the sun broke out again, and opened the un- 
rivalled prospect of mountains, billows, silver 
> streams and lakes, immense forests, and 
) couds rising with the wind, and lifting their 

wild, fantastic forms. “These are thy gleri- 
» os works, Parent of Good, Almighty.” 

§ = October 20th.— Arrived here in a snow 
storm from Littleton. Ascended the moun- 
pin the next day. The weather was fine, 
pend the view from the summit magnificent. 

It was quite warm on the summit, and there 
) Was very little snow. The last mile of the 
ascent frequently reminded me of the sea 
shore, from Boston to Cape Cod. The rock 
isthe same, and there is a species of grass 
much resembling that which grows upon the 
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small portion of Europe, Asia and Africa, but 
in justice must say, that as yet, he has seen 
nothing in those different civilized and un-|| 


| scended more than a mile, before a scene 
lopened to our view of the most sublime and 
|imposing character. The brook had increased 
| to a noisy, rushing, mountain stream ; the ra- 


civilized quarters of the world, which would | vine had bee n gradually increasing In depth 
compare, either in the wildness of its scene- 


iand width, urtil it afforded a spectacle at 
lonce sublime and terrific. Within the dis- 
tance of about ten rods, the water fell two 
jhundred feet from perpendicular rocks— 
sometimes leaping in silvery cascades through 
a narrow space, and again spreading over a 
larger surface, and dashing upon the granite 
floor at the base; five of these descents made 
up a fall much higher than Niagara, full of 
wildness, grandeur and sublimity. 

We ascended Mount Washington, (6234 
feet above tide water,) in a party of seven 
gentlemen. St. Pierre remarks upon the 
wisdom of God, in the creation of mountains, 
and placing them so distant from the ocean. 
We could never realize the beauty of this re- 
mark, until we stood on Mount Washington. 
Here are the loftiest mountains in the United 
States, on this side of the Mississippi—a long 
ridge broken into peaks and points—a vast 
collection, covering a great area. These 
lofty mountains attract and collect the vapors 
and clouds around their heads, and receive 
the great burden of water which fertilizes 
most of New England. A singie glance, as 
you stand on Mount Washington, shows the 
sources of the principal rivers of New Eng- 
land. On the west the Connecticut river re- 
ceives the waters which flow from these 
mountains, and we saw the rise of the prin- 
cipal tributary streams—the Ellis, St. Johns, 
Israel, and the Amanoosuck rivers. On the 
east and south rise the Androoscoggen, Saco, 
and Merrimack. All these rise within the 
|space of a few miles, and yet are hundreds 
|of miles asuncer when they reach the Ocean. 
|The lakes, ponds, and brooks, which feed 
| these streams are almost innumerable. We 
isaw Moosehead Lake, on the Canada line— 
Sebago Lake, in Maine, Winnepiseogee 
Lake, and multitudes of others. In a word— 
we at once saw the wisdom of God, ‘n rearing 
these great collectors of waters here, from 
which water and fertilization should abund- 
antly flow to all parts ef New England. Our 
view embraced an area of seventy-five miles 
in every direction. Ina clear day, the visi- 
ters will suffer much and enjoy much; but 








the suffering will soon be forgotten, while 


ithe remembrance of the enjoyment will re- 


main. 













pinion marshes which line the seashore. The sum- 
ded, on mitof the mountain is made up of broken|! 
part 0 rock, presenting a wild aspect. We visited} 
oe «small lake which lies about half way be-| 
sing, ™ ‘ween Mount Washington and Bald Mount, | 
xe fines tnd which is the source of the Amanoosuck || 
> writer ner, After examining the lake, we began| 
a not 8 our descent through the tangled scrub-spruces || 
10 othe margin of the brook. We had not de- 








The granceur and magnificence of the stu- 
pendous mountains, torn asunder by some in- 
termediate agency to make way for a little 
rivulet, the source of the Saco; which but 


\for this must have been forever obstructed 


and dammed up—Mount Washington, with 
its summit reaching the clouds, and covered 
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with snow, like him whose name it bears, far | 
transcending all the rest—all these, whilst! 
they inspired us with profound veneration for | 
Him who established them, impresses man 
with a consciousness of his own littleness and | 
insignificance. The rocks which have borne| 
the snow of ages, and from the dawn of crea- 
tion, have rested there unmindful of mankind’s| 
mutations—the stunted firs which have bowed | 
before the blasts of centuries, and still remain 
to commemorate their violence, speak more | 
eloquently than the dim outline of a distant. 
landscape. 
Having passed a few days in this distant’ 
mountain retreat, we felt truly gratified in 
viewing the surrounding beauties. The! 
“ Notch,” that mighty chasm, made by a hand_| 
omnipotent, as a channel for the waters of the | 
Saco, and a pathway for man through the| 
mountains, is certainly among the most re-' 
markable conformations of the surface of the’ 
earth. Even the common observer, “ though 
untaught proud science rugged paths to scan,” | 
who, resigning himself to the impressions! 
which such scenery is fitted to make, cannot 
but be moved, awed and elevated, by the stu-| 
pendous heights and precipices which sur- | 
round him. Here he tinds in the wildness, | 
the vastness, the height, the depth of the un-| 
measured wastes—in the bare mountain’s| 
brow, the impending rocks—the dark, deep 


gorge and winding labrynth—the cascade) 
tumbling from one giddy height to another, | 
till it falls into the scarcely less agitated bo-| 
som of the Saco—the mighty avalanche | 
which has laid bare the sides of the moun-! 


tains, and strewed its way with desolation| 


and ruin. In such a scene he finds the ele-| 
ments of sublimity clustering thick around 
him, and must feel the sentiment instinctive- | 
ly rising in nis breast—“ These are thy works, | 
Father Omnipotent, Eternal, Mighty Archi-' 
tect, who willed from nothing these colossal | 
piles, and from their deep foundation, raised 
them into air, and bade them rest, terrific! 
spectacle of power Supreme !” 
1837.—Found a family at the “ Notch,” 
occupying the Willey house, so singularly | 
preserved from the destructive avalanche, | 
which, dividing, rolled down on each side its' 
materials of rocks, trees and earth—though | 
the whole Willey family, of eleven persons, | 
flying at midnight to a cave for protection, | 
were instantly overwhelmed and buried in| 
the terrific ruins. We found the insufficiency 
of language to express our emotions on view- 
ing these mountains towering up in solitary, 
and awful grandeur. Wondering at the pre- 
sumption of a mortal, who could choose a| 
dwelling here, where the mountains bend! 
their summits as if to embrace each other—, 
thought, what must be the horror of those 
who, having disregarded the only sure and, 


| 








——_ 


safe refuge, at the last great day, shall 


on mountains, such as these, to hide t] a 


from the face of Him who sitteth Upon t 
throne of the Lamb forever ! 


The following additional and more , 


ticular account of the WiLtry family, wi 


other highly interesting observations re] 
to the avalanche—with the aris of 
engraving which accompanies this nu 


ing the “ change of the mountains”—ig ¢ 


the pen of the Hon. Isaac Hi11, late Goyeng 
Mr. Hix is an edit: 


of New Hampshire. 
of long standing ; and we, presume, eschew 


] 


Vor. Il. 


together with some general remarks reyap. 


politics, having filled almost every off: 


within the gift of the people of New {/ 


shire, from that of “ state printer” to thow o 


Senator of the United States, and subsequen:. 
ly chief magistrate or governor—has assumed 


the editorial management of an agricultur 
newspaper—the Farmers’ Visitor. 


This re 
‘lation induced him the last summer to mate 


an agricultural tour or survey of the state, ir 
the course of which he visited the White 
Mountains, collected the facts given belo 


and as they form part of his survey, they y 


published in the Visitor, to which we are 


debted for the account. 


DESTRUCTION OF A FAMILY. 


The plate in this number presents a vie 
of the Notch house and its appendages « 


they now appear: between the pencil deli 


tion and subsequent engraving there is rater 
too much appearance of a small growth upo 


the mountain near at hand in the rear o!! 
house, covering the track of the slide i 
instances. Indeed the picture may bet 


faithful than our imagination, for abuncane 


of vegetation is already springing up &t' 
foot if not up the sides of the mountain, (o' 
which the slide was precipitated. 
and premises are presented as they nowst 


The Nous 


The buildings, even the barn, more recent 


erected, are fast falling into decay: the: 

are spread open and off their hinges 
windows are broken, and the rain de set 

through the roof from the defective s 


The materials of the whole house are falling 


away, and as perishable and ev panescent 
the thousand names which since the cata: 
phe have been carved or written upo! | 
walls and wainscoting. 

Mr. Samven Winey, jun. the head 





father of the family which perished st ! 
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House. 


ia ai the night of the 26th August, 1826, | persons who had long lived near the base of 
wa precisely one week older than the editor | precipitous rocks as to warn them from their 
of the Visitor, having been born on Sunday,| position, The husband and wife were both 


March 31, 1788; his wife, whose maiden 
name was Polly Lovejoy, was three years 
younger than himself, dating her nativity 
‘April 19, 1791. The five children who per- 
ished with them were Eliza Ann Wille: . 
horn July 19,1814; Jeremiah Lovejoy Wil- 
ler, July 30, e 
Soot. 22, 1816; Eldridge Gerry Willey, July 
13, 1819; and Sally Willey, July 11, 182%. 
With these perished two hired men, David 


Allen, aged about thirty, and David Nichol-| 


con, about twenty. We can scarce realize 
that this event took place thirteen years ago 
this month, and that the youngest innocent 
of the groupe, if it had lived until this period, 
would have been a grown woman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Willey were natives of the same neigh- 
borhood in Conway, and were of respectable 
connections. Twenty-five years ago we knew 
an elder brother of Mr. Willey as a valuable 


| oficer in the late war; another brother was 


a settled congregational clergyman, and ano- 
ther has represented the town of Conway in 
the legislature. 
way, and within the limits of Bartlett, Mr. 
Willey owned and occupied a farm for seve- 


» ral years previous to removing to the Notch 
' house. This situation, lower down on the 


| banks of the Saco, was hardly less romantic | 
; and dangerous than the Notch house itself. | 


Misgen's 


A vast rock several hundred feet high, cut 
of as with a knife and nearly perpendicular, 
stands so near that the clifts have fallen at 


' times very near where the house stands. 


Some fifty feet below a pleasant and well 
cultivated meadow extends as far as the river 
Saco, constituting the farm which he had cul- 
tivated. 

The tracks of the slides from the moun- 
tains anterior to those of 1826 are to be seen 
in various directions. In 1813-14, a slide 
came down the whole length of the White 
Face Mountain in Sandwich, N. H. Pre- 
vious to the numerous slides of the 25th Au- 
gust, two other slides had been noticed in the 
newspapers as taking place ngar the Willey 
house: these were on or about the 9th of 
July, six weeks before the family was over- 
whelmed. Mr. Ase Crawrorp, who saw 
one of these slides, represents it as descend- 
ing with prodigious power, bearing large 
rocks and logs, and in some cases trees stand- 
ing, but not faster, as he supposed, than a man 
would walk. One of these slides terminated 
in the valley about sixty, the other about 
twelve rods from the Willey house. ‘The lat- 


| 
| 


ys 


1815; Martha Glazier Willey, | 





| 
| 


Near to the town of ‘Con-| 


of that serious, religious character that is re- 
‘conciled to the dispensations of Providence : 
in the month of July, Mrs. W., toa person con- 
versing on this very subject, expressed a per- 
fect reliance on the protection of the Al- 
mighty. 

The rain for several days prior to the 25th 
August, had fallen in great quantities; but 


| upon the mountains themselves, and around 


their base, the quantity falling for two hours be- 
fore and after sundown was without a parallel 
in that region, during the present age. The 
meadows of the Amonoosuck and the Saco 
were at once overflowed: the water rose so 
high as to drown flocks of cattle and sheep 
on supposed safe grounds, and houses and 
buildings were swept off in the flood. Rocks 
of many tons weight were moved down by 
the waters, and the roads washed down far 
into the clifts. Mr. Abel Crawford, whose 
house is full fifteen feet above the usual level 
of the Saco river, was first alarmed by the 
flow of water into his dwelling. 

As no one lived to relate the story, no one 
ean tell what occurred on that fatal night, in 
‘the interesting family at the Notch house. 
The slide which came upon the house was in 
depth from twenty to twenty-five feet, and 
had expanded, bringing down a_ prodigious 
mass of trees, rocks and earth, confusedly 
mixed together, to the width of some twelve 
|to fifteen rods. Singular as it may appear, 
| this immense body, when it arrived within 
_the distance of not more than two rods of the 
|house, struck a rock of sufficient size and 
‘depth to cause a separation of the moving 
mass, the one portion passiug off on the lower 
end, over the road about forty rods to the 
‘south, and the other overwhelming and de- 
stroying the barn at no very great distance 
fromthe house. Nothing was kuown of the 
fate of this family for two days afterwards: 
‘the road was so entirely blocked up and de- 
| Stroyed as to prevent a passage with horses 
‘or carriages. A pedestrian traveier from 
| Whitefield going through the pass, came to 
the house and found it empty; he found two 
horses dead under the ruins of the barn, and 
| was able to extricate a yoke of oxen, also un- 
der the ruins, which were not killed. He re- 
mained in the house over night, not dreaming 
or supposing that the family occupying the 
house were destroyed. On Wednesday, 
| August 28th, four or five persons met at the 
‘Notch house, and, being better acquainted 





than the traveler, came to the conclusion that 


ter came so near, that Mrs. Willey then} the family must be overwhelmed. On Thurs- 
caught her two youngest children in her arms | day, 29th, as many as fifty persons came to 


‘o escape down the valley. 


The impending} that spot, (the report of the great disaster 
“anger did not, however, seem so great to! having reached Conway, thirty miles below,) 
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among whom was the brother of the deceased, | tains. There is one mountain, (we helio. 
the Rev. Mr. Witiey. Search for the bo-|| Monroe) half way between Mount Wasi, 
dies commenced, in which the people were||ton and the Notch, the face of which i. 
aided by the scenting of dogs. Mrs. Willey|| slide in the shape of a lengthened triang, 
and the hired man Allen were first discovered || heater, naked, and of the color of y: 
very near each other, covered with brush and | cae 


ochre. ‘This heater piece has its point at :), . 
timber, their bodies much mutilated. Mr.}| top, and increases in width as it comes dy pun 
Willey soon afier was found at no great dis- | the mountain. The body of matter wh, » est 
tance—his body much bruised. ‘Two of the|| came down at once must have reached inn S ful 
children and the other hired man wére found || into the surface of the mountain itself’: is . wi 
a few days after; but the bodies of the three|! forced far below the base into the ampjt! tro 
other children were never found. The bodies||tre, and is said to cover more than a ,,. (ee ™ 
were not discovered in either of the slides!) square. Similar appearances are tay p and 
which encircled the house, but down the} several of the mountains at the distanc: p and 
stream near the point of another large slide|| six or eight miles, and there appear yy; fort 
which had crossed the road several rods be-||large. More than one hundred extens, , SP 
low. Rev. Mr. Wittey, in a letter written|| slides are said to have taken place on th hal 
toa friend at the time, supposes that when || night of the fatal catastrophe to the Willey his 
the slide came down which parted at the|| family. a bow 
back of the house, a part of which carried || — Cou 
away the stable, hearing the crash the family || EDUCATION. bes 
instantly and precipitately rushed from their | We utterly repudiate, as unworthiy, not of ” 
dwelling, and attempted to flee in the oppo-|/freemen only, but of men, the narrow no ed | 
site direction; but the thick darkness con- || tion, that there is to be an education for the ae 
cealing all objects from their sight, they were || poor as such. Has God provided tor the poor - 
almost instantly engulphed in the desolating || a coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky !~ 
torrent which passed below the house. | Does not the glorious sun pour down his col: : a 
‘en flood as cheerfully as upon the rich n ; rt 
CHANGE OF THE MOUNTAINS. ‘palace? Have not the cotter’s children a B hes 
. ° } 7 ; hom 
A great revolution has taken place in the}; keen sense of all the freshness, verdure, tt late 
magnificent White Mour.tains since the re-|| grance, melody and beauty of luxuriant 1e- nats 
collection of persons now living. Rev. Dr.|| ture, as the pale sons of kings! Or is it » pear 
Burrovens, of Portsmouth, with whom we} the mind that God has stamped the imprint «i Sons 
conversed at the mountains, says that he first}}a base birth, so that the poor man’s chil sotig 
visited them more than thirty yearsago ; that | knows, with an unborn certainty, that his lo Rose 
since that time vast quantities of matter, in-|| is to crawl, not climb? pre 
dependent of the great slides of 1826, have|| It is not so. God has not done it. Ma mere 
been precipitated into the Notch road all|}cannot do it. Mind is immortal. Mind is tag | 
along the valley of the Saco, and that when) imperial. It bears no mark of high or low— Th 
he first saw the mountains, a great part which || rich or poor. It heeds no bound of time ot was! 
now discovers the naked rock, was covered || place, or rank or circumstances. _ It asks but corpu 
with a heavy growth of wood: fires have |freedom. It requires but light. It is heaves- derat 
since run over these mountains, in many,/ born, and it aspires to heaven. Weaknes and h 
places, consuming the growth of wood and| does not enfeeble it. Poverty cannot repress ry me 
the exterior soil ; and the waters, from this) it. Difficulties do but stimulate its vigor— dema: 
cause, have brought down a more than usual || And the poor tallow chandler’s son, thet sits sity fe 
quantity of the body of the mountain itself. || up all night to read the book which an appren- empla 
In the course of nature this loss might be re-|/ tice lends him, lest the master’s eye should in abs 
paired, if the mountains should be left to|/ miss it in the morning, shall stand and tres! “A 
themselves; for exposure to the atmosphere || with kings, shall bind the lightning with 4 rousin 
in the return of seasons will change much of || hempen cord, and bring it harmless from th “\ 
the naked rock to soil on which anew growth'|skies. ‘The common school is common, nt hot qu 
of trees will spring up. ||as inferior, not as the school for poor me’ sion, a 
An elderly gentleman iong acquainted with | children, but as the light and air is common. herse] 
the mountains accounts for the slides in the! It ought to be the best school, and in all goo “T] 
fact that the surface including the body and | works the beginning is one half. Who does the gle 
roots of trees having been burnt off, a long || not know the value to a community of a piel an exp 
drought converting what remainea of the soil || tiful supply of the pure element of water '— usual 
to extreme dryness, and this becoming after-|| And infinitely more than this is the comme tended 
wards heavy from a superabunéance of rain, || school, for it isthe fountain at which the min 
was precipitated down by its increased) drinks, and it is refreshed and strengthen 
weight. The great slides of 1826 present a | for its career of usefulness and glory.— Bis 
most extraordinary appearance in the moun-'' Doane. 
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| wind which was beating the rain in pattering 


| his wandering imagination. First he thought 
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THE BLACK VEIL. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


One winter’s evening, towards the close of 
the year 1800, or within a year or two of that 
time, a young medical practitioner recently 
established in business, was seated by a cheer- 
ful fire in his little parlor, listening to the 


drops against the window, and rumbling dis- 
mally inthe chimney. ‘The night was wet 
and cold: he had been walking through mud 


and water the whole day, and was now com-]| 


fortably reposing in his dressing gown and 
slippers, more than half asleep and less than 
half awake, revolving a thousand matters in 


how hard the wind was blowing, and how the 
cold, sharp rain would be at that moment 
beating in his face, if he were not comforta- 
bly housed at home. Then his mind revert- 
ed to his annual Christmas visit to his native 
place and dearest friends; he thought how 
glad they would all be to see him, and how 
happy it would make Rose if he could only 
tell her that he had got a patient at last, and 
hoped to have more, and to come down in a 
few months time and marry her, and take her 
home to gladden his Jonely fireside, and stimu- 
late him to fresh exertions. Then he began 
to wonder when his first patient would ap- 
pear, or whether he was destined by a special 
dispensation of Providence never te have any 
patients at all; and then he thought about 
Rose again, and dropped asleep and dreamed 
about her, till the very tones of her sweet 
merry voice sounded in his ears, and her soft 
tiny hand rested on his shoulder. 

There was a hand upon his shoulder, but it 


was neither soft nor tiny, its owner being a|| 
corpulent, round-headed eck who, in consi- 


deration of the sum of one shi‘ling per week 
and his food, was let out by the parish to car- 
ry medicine and messages. As there was no 
demand for the one, however, and no neces- 
sity for the other, he usually occupied his un- 
employed hours—averaging fourteen a day— 
in abstracting peppermint ia 

“A lady, sir—a lady !” whispered the boy, 
rousing his master, with a shake. 

“What lady,” cried our friend, starting up, 
hot quite certain that his dream was an illu- 
sion, ana half expecting that it might be Rose 
herself, “What lady? where?” 

“There, sir,” replied the boy, pointing to 
the glass door leading into the surgery, with 
an expression of alarm which the very un- 
usual apparition of a customer might have 
tended to excite. 

The surgeon looked towards the door, and 
started himselr’ for an instant on beholding 
the appearance of his unlooked-for visiter. 


deep mourning, and standing so close to the 
door that her tace almost touched the glass. 
The upper part of her person was carefully 
muffled in a black shawl, as if for conceal- 
ment, and her face was shrouded by a thick 
black veil. She stood eu | erect, her 
figure was drawn up to its full height, and 
though the surgeon felt that the eyes beneath 
the veil were fixed on him, she stood perfectly 
motionless, and evinced, by no gesture what- 
/ever, the slightest consciousness of his hav- 
ing turned towards her. 

“ Do you wish to consult me?” he inquired, 
with soine hesitation, holding open the door. 
‘It opened inwards, and therefore the action 
‘did not alter the position of the figure, which 
still remained motionless on the same spot. 
| ‘The female slightly inclined her head, in 
token of acquiescence. 

“ Pray walk in,” said the surgeon. 

‘The figure moved a step forward, and then 
turning its head in the direction of the boy— 
to his infinite horror—appeared to hesitate. 

“Leave the room, Tom,” said the young 
‘man, addressing the boy, whose large round 
eyes had been extended to their utmost width 
\during this brief interview. “ Draw the cur- 
tain, and shut the door.” 

The boy drew a green cunrain across the 
glass part of the door, retired into the surgery, 
‘closed the door after him, and immediately 
applied one of his large eyes to the key hole 
on the other side. 
| The surgeon drew a chair to the fire, and 
|motioned the visiter to astat. The mysteri- 
ous figure slowly moveu towards it, and as 
|the blaze shone upon the black dress, the sur- 
'geon observed that the bottom of it was satu- 
jrated with mud and rain. 

“ You are very wet,” he said. 

“Tam,” said the stranger, in a low deep 
| voice. 

| “And you are ill?” added the surgeon, 
|compassionately, for the tone was that of a 
| person in severe pain. 

“T am,” was the reply—“ very ill; not bo- 
dily, but mentally. It is not myself, or in 
my behalf,” continned the stranger, “that [ 
‘come to you. If I labored under bodily dis- 
‘ease, I should not be out alone at such an 
‘hour, or on such a night as this; and if [ 
| were afflicted with it twenty-four hours hence, 
God knows how gladly I would lie down and 
‘die. It is for another that I beseech your aid 
‘sir. I may be mad to ask it for bim—I think 
‘Tam; but, night after night through the long 
dreary hours of watching and weeping, the 
‘thought has been ever present to my mind, 
and though even I see the hopelessness ot 
humar assistance availing h:m, the bare 
thought of laying him in his grave without 
it, makes my blood run cold!” And a shud- 
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not produce, tremled through the speaker’s) 
frame. 

‘There was a desperate earnestness in this! 
woman’s manner, that went to the young 
man’s heart. He was young in his profes-| 
sion, and had not yet witnessed enough of 
the miseries which are daily presented before 
the eyes of its member, to have grown com-| 
paratively callous to human sufferings. 

“Tf,” he said, rising hastily, “the person 
of whom you speak be in so hopeless a condi- 
tion as you describe, not a moment is to be) 
lost. I will go with you instantly. Why 
did you not obtain medical advice before ?” 

“ Because it would have been useless be- 
fore—because it is useless even now,” re- 
plied the woman, clasping her hands passion- 





ately. 

The surgeon gazed for a moment on the 
black veil, as if to ascertain the expression of 
the features beneath it; its thickness, how- 
ever, rendered such a result impossible. 

“You are ill,” he said, gently, “although 
you do not know it. The fever which has 
enabled you to bear without feeling the fa- 
tigue you have evidently undergone, is burn- 
ing within you now. Put that to your lips,” 
he continued, pouring out a glass of water— 
“compose yourself for a few minutes, and 
then tell me, as calmly as you can, what the 
disease of the patient is, and how long he has 
been ill. The moment I know what it is 
necessary I should know, to render my visit 
serviceable to him, I am ready to accompany 

ou.” 

The stranger lifted the glass of water to 
her mouth without raising the veil, put it 
down agai untasted, and burst into tears. 

“| know,” she said, sobbing aloud, “that 
what I say to you now, seems like the ravings 
of fever. I have been told so before, less 
kindly than by you. Iam not a young wo- 
man, sir, and they do say, that as life steals 
on toward its final close, the last short rexn- 
nant, worthless as it may seem to all beside, 
is dearer to its possessor than all the years 
that have gone before, connected though they 
be with the recollection of old friends, long 
since dead, and young ones—children per- 
haps—who have fallen off from, and forgotten 
one as completely as if they had died too, 
My natural term of life cannot be many years 
longer, and should be dear on that account; 
but I would lay it down without a sigh—with 
cheerfulness—with joy, if what T tell you 
now were vg! false, or imaginary. To-mor- 
row morning he of whom I speak will be, I 
know, though I would fain think ctherwise. 
beyond the reacn of humaa aid; and yet, to- 
night, though he is in deadly peri], you must 
not see, and you couid not serve him.” 

“T am unwilling to increase your distress,” 





making any comment on what you have jyg 
said, or appearing desirous to investigate , 
subject you seem so anxious to concee]; }y; 
there is an inconsistency in your state 
which I cannot reconcile with probability. 
This person is dying to-night, and I cannx 
see him when my assistance might possi})!y 
avail; you apprehend it will be useless ;; 
morrow, and yet you would have me see hj) 
then. If he be indeed as dear to you, as yoy 
words and manner would imply, why not tr; 
to save his life, before delay and the progres 
of his disease render it impracticable.” 

“God help me!” exclaimed the woman, 
weeping bitterly, “ how can I hope strangers 
will velieve what appears incredible, even ty 
myself! You will not see him then, sir!” 
she added, rising suddenly. 

“T did not say that I declined to see him,” 
revlied the surgeon; “ but [ warn you, that 
if you persist in this extraordinary procrasti- 
nation, and the individual dies, a fearful) re. 
sponsibility rests with you.” 

“The responsibility will rest heavily some. 
where,” replied the stranger bitterly. “ Whut- 
ever responsibility rests with me, [ am co 
tent to bear and ready to answer.” 

“ As I incur none,” continued the surgeon, 
“by acceding to your request, I will see him 
in the morning, if you leave me the address, 
At what hour can he be seen!” 

“Nine,” replied the stranger. 

“ You must excuse my pressing these in- 
quiries,” said the surgeon. “But is he in 
your charge now !” 

“ He is not,” was the rejoinder. 

“Then if [ give you instructions for his 
treatment through the night, you could not 
assist him.” 

The woman wept bitterly, as she replied, 
“T could not.” 

Finding that there was but little prospect 
of obtaining further information by prolong- 
ing the interview, and anxious to spare tle 
woman’s feelings which, subdued at first by 
a violent effort, were now irrepressible and 
most painful to witness, the surgeon repeate: 
his promise of calling in the mcrning at te 
appointed hour; and his visiter, after giv! 
him a direction to an obscure part of Wa 
worth, left the house in the same mysterious 
manner as she had entered it. 

It will be readily believed thot so extr 
ordinary a visit produced a considerable 1 
pression on the mind of the young surge", 
and that he speculated a great deal, ard 
very little purpose, on the possible circult 
stances of the case. In common with the 


generality of people, he had often heard and 
read of singular instances, in which @ pr 
sentiment of death at a particular day or evel 
minute had been entertained 
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said the surgeon, after a short pause, “ by 





At one moment he was inclined to think 
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| Very many of the houses which have since 


" his mind to believe she was mad. Certain 
' misgivings upon this point, however, stole 


" themselves again and again through the long 
' dull course of a sleepless night, during which, 
| despite of his efforts to the contrary, ie was 
" unable to banish the black veil from his dis- 
> turbed imagination. 
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the present might be such a case, but then it 
occurred to him that all the anecdotes of the 
kind he had ever heard, were of persons who 
had been troubled with a foreboding of their 
own death. This woman, however, spoke 
of another person—a man ; and it was im- 


his approaching dissolution with such certain- 
ty as she had done. It could not be that the 
man was to be murdered in the morning, and 
that the woman, originally a consenting par- 
ty and bound to secresy by an oath, had re- 
lented, and though unable to prevent the 
commission of some outrage on the victim, 
had determined to prevent his death, if’ possi- 
ble, by the timely interposition of medical 
aid. The idea of such things happening 
within two miles of the metropolis appeared 
too wild and preposterous to be entertained 
beyond the instant. Then his original im- 
pression that the woman’s intellects were 


cree of satisfaction, he obstinately made up 


upon his thoughts at the time, and presented 


The back part of Walworth, at its greatest 
distance from town, is a streggling, misera- 


of it was little better than a dreary waste, in- 


vented their living in any better neighbor- 
rendered its solitude peculiarly desirable. 


sprung up on all sides, were not built until 
some years afterwards; and the great ma- 
jority even of those which were sprinkled 
abou: at irregular intervals, were of the 
rudest and most miserable description. 

The appearance of the place through which 
he walked was not calculated to raise the 
spirits of the young surgeon, or dispel any 
feeling of anxiety or depression which the 
singular kind of visit he was about to make 
might have awakened. Striking off from 
the high road, his way lay across a marshy 
common, through irregular lanes, with here 
aid there a ruinous and dismantled cuttage 
fast falling to pieces with decay and neglect. 
A stunted tree, or pool of stagnant water, 
roused into a creeping sluggish action by the 
heavy rains of the preceding night, skirted 











miserable patch of garden-ground, with a few 
old boards knocked together for a summer 
house, and old palings imperfectly mended 
with stakes pilfered from the neighboring 
hedges, bore testimony at once to the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and the little scruple they 
entertained in appropriating the property of 
other people to theirown use. Occasionally, 
a filthy looking woman would make her ap- 
pearance from the door of a dirty house, to 
empty the contents of some cooking utensil 
into the gutter in front, or to scream after a 
little slipshod girl, who had contrived to stag- 
ger a few yards from the door under the 
weight of a sallow infant almost as big as 
herself; but scarcely anything was stirring 
around, and so much of the prospect as could 
be faintly traced through the cold damp mist 
which hung heavily over it, presented a 
lonely and dreary appearance, perfectly in 
keeping with the objects we have described. 
After plodding wearily through the mud 
and mire, making many inquiries for the 
place to which he had been directed, and re- 
ceiving as many contradictory and unsatisfac- 
tory replies in return, the young man at 
length arrived before the house which had 
been pointed out to him as the object of his 
destination. It was a small, low building, 
one story above ground, with a more desolate 
and unpromising exterior than any he had 
yet passed. An old yellow curtain was 
closely drawn across the window up stairs, 
and the shutters of the lower room were 
closed, but not fastened. The house was de- 
tached from any other, and, as it stood at an 
angle of a narrow lane, there was no other 
habitation in sight. 
When we say that the surgeon hesitated, 
and walked a few paces beyond the house be- 
fore he could prevail upon himself to lift the 
knocker, we say nothing that need raise a 
smile upon the face of the boldest reader. 
The police of London were a very different 
body in that day to what they arc now: the 
isolated position of the suburbs, when the 
rage for building and the progress of improve- 
ment had not yet begun to connect them with 
the main body of the city and its environs, 
rendered many of them (and this in particu- 
lar) a place of resort for the worst and most 
depraved characters. Even the streets in the 
gayest part of London were imperfectly light- 
ed at that time, and such places as these were 
left entirely to the mercy of the moon and 
stars. The chances of detecting desperate 
characters, or of tracing them to their haunts, 
were thes rendered very few. and their of- 
fences naturally increasing in boldness as the 
consciousness of comparative security became 
the more impressed upon them by daily expe- 
rience. Added to these considerations, it 
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had spent some time in the public hospitals 
of the metropolis, and although neither 
Burke nor Bishop had then gained a horrible 
notoriety, still his own observation might 
have suggested to him how easily the atro- 
cities to which the former has since given 
his name, might be committed. Be this as 
it may, whatever reflection made him hesi- 
tate, he did hesitate ; but being a young man 
of strong mind and great personal daring, it 
was only for an instant—he stepped briskly 
back, and knocked gently at the door. 

A low whispering was audible immediately 
afterwards, as if some persons at the end of 
the passage were conversing stealthily witn 
another on the landing above. It was suc- 
ceeded by the noise of a pair of heavy boots 
upon the bare floor. The door chain was 
softly unfastened ; the door opened, ard a tall, 
ill-favored man, with black hair, and a face, 
as the surgeon often declared afterwards, as 
pale and haggard, as the countenance of any 
dead man he ever saw, presented himself. 

“ Walk in sir,” he said, in a low tone. 

The surgeon did so, and the man having 
secured the door again by the chain, led the 
way to a small back parlor at the extremity 
of the passage. 

“Am I in time?” 

“Too soon,” replied the man. The sur- 
geon turned hastily round, with a gesture of 
astonishment, not unmixed with alarm, which | 
he found it impossible to repress, though he 
would gladly have recalled it. 

“If you will step in here, sir,” said the 
man, whe had evidently noticed the action— 
“if you'll step in here, sir, you won’t be de- 
tained five minutes, I assure you.” 

The surgeon at once walked into the room. 
The man closed the door, and left him alone. 

It was a little cold room, with no other fur- 
niture than two deal chairs and a table of the 
same material. A handful of fire unguarded 
by any fender, was burning in the grate, 
which brought out the damp if it served no 
more comfortable purpose, for the unwhole- 
some moisture was stealing down the walls, 
in long slug-like tracks. ‘The window, which 
was broken and patched in many places, 
looked into a small enclosed piece of ground 
almost covered with water. Not asound was 
to be heard, either within the house or with- 
out. The young surgeon sat down by the 

fireplace, to await the result of his first pro- 
fessional visit. 

He had not remained in his position many | 
minutes, when the noise of some approaching 
vehicle struck hisear. Itstopped; the street 
door was opened; a low talking succeeded, | 
accompanied with a shuffling noise of foot, 
steps along the passage on the stairs, as if | 
two or three men were engaged in carrying 








creaking of the stairs a few seconds aio, 
wards, announced that the new comers “Si 
ing completed their task, whatever jt ws: 
were leaving the house. The door y», 
again closed, and the former silence was... 
stored. 
Another five minutes elapsed, and the o». 
geon had just resolved to explore the house » 
search of some one to whom he might yy») 
his errand known, when the room door oper, 
and his last night’s visiter, dressed in exgc;, 
the same manner, with the veil lowered. 
before, motioned him to advance. The «>». 
gular height of her form, ccupled with the 
circumstance of her not speaking, caused t} 
idea to pass across his brain for an instant): 
it might be a man disguised in woman's 
tire. The hysteric sobs which issued from 
beneath the veil, and th2 convulsive attity;: 
of grief of the whole figure, however, at on: 
exposed the absurdity of the suspicion, anj 
he hastily followed. 

The woman led the way up stairs to the 
front room, and paused at the door to let hin 
enter first. It was scantily furnished with 
an old deal box, a few chairs, and a tent bed- 
stead without hangings or cross rails, whici 
was covered with a patchwork counterpan 
The dim light admitted through the curtai 
which he had noticed from the outside, rer- 
dered the objects in the room so indistine, 
and communicated to all of them so uniform 
a hue, that he did not at first perceive theo! 
ject on which his eye at once rested, when 
the woman rushed franticaliy past him, ani 
flung herself upon her knees by the bedside. 
Stretched upon the bed, closely enveloped 
in a linen wrapper, and covered with blanke’s, 
lay a human form, stiff and motionless. Tl: 
head and face, which were those of a may, 
were uncovered, save by a bandage which 
passed over the head and under the chi— 
The eyes were closed. The left arm lay 
heavily across the bed, and the woman heli 
the passive hand. 

The surgeon gently pushed the wom 
aside, and took the hand in his. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, letting it { 
involuntarily—* the man is dead !” 

The woman started to her feet, and bes! 
her hands together.—* Oh! dont say so =! 
she exclaimed with bursts of passion amout 
ing almost to phrenzy—**Oh! doni says 
sir! I can’t bear it—indeed I can’t! Meu 
have been brought to life before when unski- 
ful people have given them up for lost; a! 
men have died who might have been restor. 
if proper means had been resorted to. _ Pen! 
let him lie here, sir, without one efirt ! 
save him. This very moment life say ® 
passing away. Do try, sir,—do, for Gos 
sake!” And while speaking, she hurries 
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some heavy body to the room above. ‘I'he ||chafed, first the forehead and then the | 
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> the senseless form before her, and then 
‘idly beat the cold hands, which, when she 
:* sed to hold them, fell listlessly and heavily 
Bos 


back on the coverlet. “uy 

[t is of no use, my good woman,” said the 
F »rzeon, soothingly as he withdrew his hand 
'..., the man’s breast. “ Stay—undo that! 


curtain.’ { : 

«Why ?” said the woman, starting. 

«Undo that curtain,” repeated the surgeon 
5 «yan agitated tone. . 

| «{ darkened the room on purpose,” said | 
the woman, throwing herself before him, as 
She rose to undraw It. Oh! sir, have pity on 
not [f it can be of no use, and he is really 
dead, do not—do not expose that corpse to 
; other eyes than mine !” 

" «This man died no natural or easy death,” 
sid the surgeon. I must see the body !”— 
and with a motion so sudden, that the woman 
hardly knew that he had slipped from beside 
her, he tore open the curtain, admitted the 
full light of day, atid returned to the bed-side. 

«There has been violence here,” said he, 
nointing towards the body, and gazing in- 
tently on the face, from which the black veil 
was now for the first time removed. In the 
excitement of a minute before, the female had 
dashed off the bonnet and veil, and now stood 
with her eyes fixed upon him, Her features 
were those of a woman of about fifty, who 
hal once been handsome. Sorrow and weep- 
ing had left traces upon them which not time 
itself would ever have produced without their 
ail: her face was deadly pale, and there 
was a nervous contortion of the lip, and an 
ynnatural fire in her eye, which showed too 
plainly that her bodily and mental powers had 
nearly sunk beneath an accumulation of mis- 
ery. 
“There has been violence here,” said the 
surgeon, preserving his searching glance. 

“There has !” replied the woman. 

“This man has been murdered.” 

“That I call God to witness he has,” said 
the woman, passionately; “ pitilessly, inhu- 
manly murdered.” 

“By whom,” said the surgeon, seizing the 
woman by the arm. 

“Look at the butchers’ marks, and then ask 
me,” she replied. 

The surgeon turned his face towards the 
bed, and bent over the body which lay full in 
the light of the window. The throat was 
swollen, and a blue livid mark encircled it. 
The truth flashed suddenly upon him. 

“This is one of the men who were hung 
‘tls morning !” he exclaimed, turning away 
with a shudder, 


“It is,” replied the woman, with a cold un- 
meaning stare. 





“Who was he?” inquired the surgeon. 


“My son,” rejoined the woman, and fell 
senseless at his feet. 

It was true. A companion, equally guilty 
with himself, had been acquitted for want of 
| evidence ; and this man had been left for death 
and executed. ‘T'o recount the circumstances 
of the case at this distant period, must be un- 
necessary, and might give pain to some per- 
sons still alive. The history is an every day 
one. The mother was a widow, without 
friends or money, and had denied herself’ ne- 
cessaries to bestow them on the orphan boy. 
That boy, unmindful of her prayers, and tor- 
getful of the sufferings she had endured for 
him—incessant anxiety of mind, and volun- 
tary starvation of body, had plunged into a 
career of dissipation and crime. And this 
was the result; his own death by the hang- 
man’s hands, and his mother’s shame, and in- 
curable insanity. 

For many years after this occurrence, and 
when profitable and arduous avocations would 
have led many men to forget that such a mis- 
erable being existed, the young surgeon was 
adaily visiter at the side of the harmless mad 
woman ; not only soothing her by his presence 
and kindness, but alleviating the rigor of her 
condition by pecuniary donations for her com- 
fort and support, bestowed with no sparing 
hand. In the transient gleam of recollection 
and consciousness which preceded her death, 
a prayer for his welfare and protection as fer- 
vent as mortal ever breathed, rose from the 
lips of this poor friendless creature. That 
prayer flew to heaven; and was heard. The 
blessings he was instrumental in conferring 
have been repaid to him a thousand fold ; but, 
amid all the honors of rank and station which 
have since been heaped upon him, and which 
he has so well earned, he can have no one 
reminiscence more gratifying to his feelings, 
than that connected with— The Black Veil. 


For the Ladies’ Garland. 


Mr. Epiror,—The following is an Oration on * Na- 
tional Literature,” delivered in connection with the 
valedictory address, at the annual exhibition of the 
Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., by Mr. M. 
A. Dootey. As Mr. Dooley has consented to the 
wishes of some of bis friends to have the oration 
published ; I therefore forward it for publication in 
your interesting paper. If you think it worthy ofa 
place in the columns of the Garland, [have no doubt 
but that it will be read with interest, and to edifica- 
tion, by many of your subscribers, and you will much 
oblige Your friend and obedient servant, 

J. M. G****, 
Wesleyan Academy, August, 1839. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Nations, as well as individuals, have ever 
contended for supremacy ; to achieve it, their 





treasures have been exhausted, and their best 
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National Education. 


Vor 








blood spilt. No discipline has been considered 
too austere—no privations too afflictive—no 
enterprise too adventurous, if at the extremity 
of the course, glory held her chaplet, and 
pointed to the victor’s diadem. Yes, even 
morality has been profaned, and intellect 
prostituted to attain that imagined good, which 
the world called glory. Those men have 
been called great, and collosal pyramids be- 
speak their praise, who lived to afflict man- 
kind, whose deeds were valuable but by the 
blood they cost, and whose highest honor was 
their depth of infamy; while others, whose 
lives were consecrated to man’s best interest, 
whose profound researches ennobled the intel- 
lect, and prepared it to merit immortality, 
could scarcely secure a passing notice, or a 
parsimonious income. But these delusions 
are fast dissipating, and, with their kindred 
relics of barbarity, are hastening to their 
merited oblivion. A new era is now dawn- 
ing upon the world, and as it hightens, it 
discloses new and more enobling incentives 
to emulation. Superiority of consecrated in- 
tellect, is what would secure present venera- 
tion and abiding renown; and that nation, 
which can boast of the greatest intellectual and 
moral worth, may justly claim the palm and 
wear the crown, before which all others are 
eclipsed. A nation’s literature is the best of 
her intellectual resources, since it is the 
thought of her profound minds, made manifest 
in writing. It is the greatest means of ex- 
alting her character; for it unfolds to com- 
mon minds those sublime thoughts, which only 
the loftiest intellects could conceive. It. is 
her richest inheritance ; for it multiplies itself 
at home and abroad, and give her the best 
claims to an illustrious immortality. Tourge 
the importance of national literature, would 
be to argue the necessity of thorough literary 
institutions, and suitable rewards for superi- 
ority of talent, it would be to show that the 
world from time immemorial has lavished her 
benificence on unworthy objects, and ex- 
hausted herself by persuing some fascinating 
phantom, which she called glory, that receded 
as she approached, and has at length proved 
to have existed but in her fevered vision.— 
When the true merit of moral and intellect- 
ual superiority is acknowledged and reward- 
ed, then will nations cease to learn war, then 
the clarion will be silent, the sword will be 
buried, the elesian fields of intellectual re- 
search will supplant the plain of carnage, 
and the conquerer will be rewarded, not with 
honors stained by human gore, and blighted 
by the tears and sighs of widows and of or- 
phans, but with those pure, untarnished lau- 
rels, which flourish as the soul expands, and 
brighten as eternity rolls onward. ‘This is 
the superiority which individuals should seek ; 
this is the supremacy to which nations should 





lof freemen. 








aspire. Though the literature of thy 
World is the best we have, yet it is poy «,, 
best we may have. Owing to national py, 
government, religion and customs; mye), . 
it is mixed with error, and enervated }y ; 
straints. It is the hand-maid of aristoe; 
the siren opiate of a corrupt ministry. 
qualified nutriment of a voluptuous moar 
History may reveal the truth when j 
not offend particular readers; and poesy ; 
laud true merit when splendid villiany go 
not impugn the song. If such is the bes |: 
erature we have, is it not evident tha 
world has been long deluded, and that omy». 
otent talent has spent its partial quiver oy , 
mark too mean? It would be too much ; 
hope that in Europe, a pure, chiaste |iten. 
ture should speedily arise, which should gx 
card those untoward prejudices, which tine 
and customs have confirmed But in 
nursery of every laudable innovation, all thing 
seein congenial toa chaste, deep, and enobliy 
literature. 

It would be humiliating to republicanigy, 
it would be reproachful to freedom, it wou 


|be to expose dear bought liberty to a fear! 
| : : z 
hazard, and ingenuous patriotism to an auster 


ordeal, if this nation, with all her peculie 
advantages, and resources, should be but ti 
passive recipient of the thoughts and sent. 
ments of monarchy. 

This nation is perfectly unique in its char. 
acter, institutions and government ; and ther: 
fore no foreign literature can fully meet ler 
demands; for no fettered intellect can touch 
the tender chords which vibrate in the s 
Her authors should be uw 
deeply imbued with the spirit of her own w:- 
stitutions—men who should think and wr! 
not for hire alone, but for the world’s wea, 
and who should aspire to renown, but that the: 
may cherish their country’s immortality. Let 
such men be encouraged here, and such: tal 
duly estimated, and soon the day will daws, 
when American literature as well as Amer- 
can government, shall be the world’s paraga 
This seems to be the hallowed spot in wiici 
the genius of literature sought a home— 
Grieved by the mockery paid her in her a 
cient seats, disconsolate, she wandered, unt 
the genius of liberty, who ever seeks for o> 
jects of compassion, brought her hither, aa 
shared with her the empire. Then let 
welcome her to this new land, and greet he 
with worthy offerings. 


has ¢ 
unde’ 
a fort 


Ne quo se numine mutet. 


Here literature is as yet in its infancy, but 
never was a soil better suited for its nul 
ment, ora clime more congenial to its grow! 
The cold damp mildew of intolerance, “ 
not blight its budding beauties here ; nor +} 


roy’s siracco breath prevent its ripemimz © 
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3 effulgence shall consume every murky cloud | 
” of vassalage and ignorance ; and reveal to an! 


© eqiuses of liberty and literature, enthroned | 


" ‘ovether, on the ruins of prostrated tyranny, | 
' swaying the sceptre of universal empire. 


> | patxe no chain of rarest worth, 
: No gem long hid within the earth, 


> A gift more precious far is mine 


> | may not here usurp the page 


| Enough for me in after age, 


A spell, to call back by-gone times, 


“Remember me !”—how few-—how short 


| They tell of many a change to come: 


maturity. Let the nation but put in proper! 


p req : he 
cons but wield their immaculate talents as/| 





yisition the means she has,—let her bold/| 


their fathers did the sword, for God, for their| 
country and mankind, and soon a literature | 


willbe here established, whose radiance shall | 
jymine every corner of the earth, and whose | 





aimiring world the sublime spectacle, of the 





REMEMBER ME. 


No coral from the deep sea cave, 


To shine where now those tresses wave ; 


Than sparkling gem from earth or sea ; 
This treasury of thought—'tis thine ; 
The boon it asks—* Remember me.” 


To count the breath of fleeting fame ; 


If in thy memory lives my name. 
In other years or distant climes, 
Whate’er my future fate may be, 


Still dwelleth here—* Remember me.” 


These touching words—that little spell ! 
What thoughts uprise—what visions throng 
In wakened fancy’s holiest cell ! 


May every change bring joy to thee! 
In pleasure’s light, or sorrow’s gloon— 
In weal—in wo—* Remember me.” 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 
BY PROFESSOR BARBER. 


The gifted author of the “ Sketch Book,” | 
has compared the heart of woman, suffering 
under the effects of blighted affection, to| 
a fortress that has been captured and sacked, | 
and abandoned and left desolate. 

The comparison is beautiful, thought I, as: 
I stopped at the mansion of Mr. C., on New| 
Year's day, to pay my respects to his lovely 
and accomplished daughter; nor was I un-| 
grateful to the descendants of Diedrich Knick- | 
erbocker, who had transmitted this pleasing 
observance of the new year’s first morning, | 
as an heirloom to their posterity. 
_On inquiring for the object of my visit of | 
the domestic who opened the door, I was) 
informed she was indisposed. Expressing 








Remember Me—The Consumptive. 





lay regret at the circumstance, I was about to! 
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take my leave, when a faint and feeble voice, 
which [ recognized as that of Miss L.’s, sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Is it you! Oh, come in; 
I am always ready to see my frtends! they 
are too few and too valuable to be rejected for 
every trifling indisposition, and I am only 
nursing mvself perhaps too carefully, for a 
malady which will run its course.” 

As I entered the room, the interesting in- 
valid was reclining on a sofa, loosely and ele- 
gantly attired; her auburn hair hanging in 
clisters over a bust white asthe Parian mar- 
ble. She had just been perusing Irving’s 
‘Broken Heart,” and I perceived, as she 
turned her fine blue, yet expressive eyes upon 
me, that the tear of sensibility had but lately 
suffused their surfaces. 

“That is a beautiful but melancholy story,” 
said she, opening the book where she had been 
reading ; “the test of genius is the influence 


|| which it exerts upon our feelings, the sympa- 


thies which it excites. , 

“ Who can peruse this pathetic tale with- 
out mourning over the brave and unfortunate 
Emmet—possessing all the attributes which 
would have reflected honor on his age and 
country, chivalrously engaged in defence of 
what he considered her violated liberties, and 
terminating his life like a common felon, by 
the hands of the public executioner. 

“ Yet, what were his pangs,” she continued, 
“to those which rent the bosom of the lovely 
daughter of Curran—the betrothed, the wid- 
owed mourner, the alien from the paternal 
dwelling—forced by circumstances into the 
assemblies of gaiety and fashion, while her 
heart was in the grave of Emmet. 

“To find one’s self in the midst of the dance 
and song—amid the revelries of fashionable 
life and the allurements with which wealth 
decorates her offspring, while the heart is 
wasting under its silent yet corroding sorrows, 
constitutes the climax of human suffering ; it 
is the mockery of woe ; eloquence has no pa- 
thos, language no power to express it.” 

The hectic flush, which had been gradually 
extending itself, at the conclusion of this ad- 
dress, lighted np the countenance of the suf- 
ferer with a brilliancy which bids defiance to 
description ; it was the spirit of intellect tri- 
umphing over the wreck of mortality ! 

I immediately suspected there was some 
similarity between her own condition and 
that whichshe had so eloquently depicted, and 
I determined, by a series of indirect questions, 
to ascertain if my suspicion was well founded. 

“Are you an admirer of Byron?” said L— 
“Tonce heard a poet, in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, foolishly exclaim, that he should 
be happy to touch the hem of his garment 
as it winged its flight before him in hea- 
ven !” 

“That was saying too much,” replied Miss 
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l 
L, “yet we must acknowledge Byron to be || 


a true poet.” 
“ Do you think he was a misanthrope ?’"— 
continued [. 


“T have no doubt,” replied the unsuspect- || 


ing girl, “that Byron set out in life with the| 


“T know not how to answer you,” 
| “if by presentiments, } you mean a depre 
‘state of mind previous to the taking p pla 
some evil, I think I have felt it.” 

“That is partly my meaning,” said ; 
suffering girl ; “but I believe mo re than the: 


ardent feelings of a sanguine and generous| I think the mind, when about to quit 


nature; that he became the dupe and subse-|| earthly habitation, approximates more y 
quently the victim of these feelings; that his) to the source from whence it sprang, a1 


iM 


attac! hment to mankind, in relation to its ear-|| cerns, with a clear sense of vision, lk yond 
lier and later manifestations, was like the|| dark vista of the shadow of death, the rep 
beautiful simile drawn by his biographer | in which it is about to become an inhaby: 


Moore, between love diverted from its course 
by anger, and the 
stream 
Which left the mountain’s brow, 
As though its waters ne’er would sever ; 
Yet, ere it ‘reached the plains below, 
Burst into floods that part forever.” 





If my belief is correct, [ shall never } 
the shores of France or the vales of Its) , 
They tell me that the latter have many ; 
ral beauties; that their skies are serene an) 
cloudless ; that the sun, as he diaien 3 
western mountains of this garden of Europe. 
sinks to repose amid the softened shadows ¢j 


“So far,” said I, “ we agree; but does mat his own glories, reflected in an infinity 
Byron often describe his own feeling in por-|/hues. But I have seen a brighter sky t 


traying the passions and emotions of others?” 


the sky of Italy, and soon shall become 


“ Your countenance assures me,” said Miss}; more intimate observer of its splendor « 
L., “that there is a latent meaning in that | purity, or my mental visions have deceived 
question ; you think I am depicting my own||me. I will, however, prepare for the voyag 


sorrows in my re marks on the accomplished || 
daughter of Curran.” 

“| feared so, yet hoped my surmise was} 
erroneous,” I replied. 

“No,” said the artless girl, “candor has || 


we have duties to fulfil to the last momen: 
of our earthly pilgrimage ; that of complying 
with the wish of an anxious and an atec 
jate mother shall be among the last of mine.” 
I rose to take my leave. « Stay a moment, 


ever been an element in my character, and || said Miss L., “here is a letter ; to your car 


why should it now desert me! I am, like| 


I commit it ; should all I have mid In relati 


Erin’s mourning daughter, dying of a broken| to my disees se prove true, convey it to my 
heart. I need not—l cannot explain che} mother ; it will explain all to her. Far. 


cause ;—it is here,” said she, laying her hand| 
upon her heart. “ My friends are ignorant of 
it; change of climate, sea voyage, St. Augus- || 
tine, Madeira, and many other places have 
been recommended to me; and I am now 
about to prepare for a voyage to France, 
journeying thence to Italy, to recruit this 
shattered frame. How much more appropri- 


ate would it be, my dear sir, to summon the || 


pall bearers, and invite the mourners to the 
bier.” 

[ expressed a hope that her forebodings 
might prove fallacious. 

“ Tt cannot last,” she continued ; “ there is a 
maximum to every thing, even to human suf- 


fering; the spirit may be mighty to suffer, buf || 


the tenement is too frail to endure.” 

«“ There is, indeed, there is a chance for 
your recovery,” said I. “New scenes and 
acquaintances will divert the melancholy 
channel of your thoughts.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the invalid, looking}! 
me steadily in the face, as the hectic flush 
became more vivid under the influence of the |! 
momentary excitement, “ have you heard my 
cough! it is the note of the sepulchre; the 
raven that croaked o’er the fatal battlemerts |! 
of Macbeth, was not more truly ominous of 





™ 


death. Do you believe in presentiments ! 


| 


} 


well.” 
Three weeks subsequently to this inter 
view, I directed my steps to the abode « 


‘invalid ; her prophecy had been too fatally 


'correct—the mourners were assembled— 


hearse, with its sable trappings, was in wa’ 


ing for the corpse, the coffin was placed within 
it. 
With melancholy feelings I joined the pre 


‘cession : we reached the grave yard; th 


| mains of aJ] that was once lovely and inte- 
| lectual was consigned to its parent earth. 


+ 


As the unconscious grave digger threw te 


'clods upon the coffin, r departed from the sad 


scene, which is still fresh in my memory. 


THE VALLEY OF THE MERRIMAC. 
BY CALEB CUSHING. 


From its distant source among the snow- 
|topped mountains of New Hampshire, the 
Merrimac flows on, through scenes of pea 
| ful cultivation, downw ard to the ocean. Ne 
‘overgrown seat of commerce stands upon !'s 
banks; but a perpetual succession of smilin 


villages, and of large, not excessive commu 


‘nities, from Concord, the fair capital of New- 
Hampshire, to Nashua, Lowell, Haver! : 
‘Amesbury, and Newburyport, at the ver) 
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: eal of the river—with every intermediate 
B nace testifying to the fruitful industry of the 
+s ‘abitants, and one variety of natural beauty 
B car another, combined with the result of the 
Bos nce of civilization and human skill, give 
©. the most attractive form of loveliness. It 
; =the abode of liberty, intelligence, education, 
P yoligion, and peace. Such it has Jong been, 
F «yj such it 1s likely to continue. It has no 
Fn litary posts, to be the object ot contention to 
Foreign enemy; it has no great accumulation 
5.’ wealth, in a single spot, to invite assault, 
F .. the face of a numerous and hardy and free 

* “ited population ; and, as the experience of 
Pexe wars of 1776 and 1812 have shown, it is 
Bout of the range of the operation and march 
of armies. Happy the lot of its inhabitants! 
But it was not always thus, for the skulking 
Indian—cowardly even in ferocity—the as- 

i <ilant of women and children by choice, and 

}o¢ mon only when forced to bay—prowling 
around the solitary hamlet by midnight, to 
mossacre, in their sleep, the defenceless in- 

Shabitants—the North American Indian, eleva- 

ted by misplaced sympathy, or pure imagina- 
tion, from a savage into a hero, and honored 
fr deeds which better become a wolf than a 
man—the Indian has left the mark of his 
presence here, amid those now tranquil scenes 
of peace and repose. One of the incidents 
Hof savage warfare was an attack by the In- 
'dians, in 1708, on the frontier village of Haver- 
hill, called by them Fentucket, which is de- 
scribed in the following beautiful lines, by 
Joan G. WHIrTier : 
PENTUCKET. 
How sweetly on the wood-girt town 
The mellow light of sunset shone! 
Each small bright lake, whose waters still 
Mirror the forest and the hill, 
Reflected fiom its waveless breast 
The beauty of a cloudless west, 
Glorious as if a glimpse were given 
Within the western gates of heaven, 
left by the spirit of the star 
Of sunset’s holy hour, ajar! 
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Beside the river’s tranquil flood 

The dark and low wall’d dwelling stood, 
Where many a rood of open land 

Siretch’d up and down on either hand, 
With corn-leaves waving freshly green 
The thick and blacken’d stumps between, 
Behind, unbroken, deep and dread, 

The wild, untravel’d forest spread, 

Bick to those mountains, white and cold, 
Of which the Indian trapper told, 

yn whose summits never yet 

Was mortal foot in safety set. 












Quiet and calm, without a fear 
Vi danger darkly lurking near, 








Pentucket. 








lhe weary Jaborer left his plough— 
The milk maid carol’d by the cow— 
From cottage door, and household hearth 
Rose songs of praise, or tones of mirth, 


| At length the murmur died away, 


And silence on that village lay— 

So slept Pompeu, tower and hall, 

Kre the quick earthquake swallow’d all, 
Undreaming of the fiery fate 

Which made its dwellings desolate ! 


Hours pass’d away. By moonlight sped 
The Merrimac along its bed, 

Bathed in the pallid lustre, stool, 

Dark cottage-wall! and rock and wood, 
Silent, beneath that tranquil beam, 

As the hush’d grouping of a dream, 

Yet on the sad air crept a sound— 

Nor bark of fox, nor rabbit’s bound— 
Nor stir of wings—nor waters flowing— 
Nor leaves in midnight breezes blowing. 


Was that the tread of many feet, 

Which down the rugged hill-side beat ? 
What forms were those which darkly stood 
Just on the margin of the wood! 

Charr’d tree-stumps in the moonlight dim, 
Or paling rude, or leafless limb! 
No—through the trees, fierce eye-balls glow'd 
Dark human forms in moonshine show’d, 
Wild from their native wilderness, 

With painted limbs and battle dress! 


A yell, the dead might wake to hear, 
Swell’d on the night air, far and clear— 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk 

On crashing door and shattering lock, 
Then rang the rifle shot—and then 

The shrill death-scream of stricken men— 
Sunk the red axe in woman’s brain, 

And children’s cry arose in vain—- 
Bursting through roof and window, came, 
Red, fast and fierce, the kindled flame: 
And blended fire and moonlight glared 
Over dead corse and weapon bared. 


The morning sun looked brightly through 
The river willows, wet with dew, 

No sound of combat fill’d the air, 

No shout was heard, nor gun-shot there ; 
Yet still the thick an2 srllen smoke 
From mouldering ruins slowly broke ; 
And on the green sward many a stain, 
And here and there the mangled slain, 
Told how that midnight bolt hath sped, 
Pentucket, on thy fated head ! 


E’en now the villager can tell 
Where Rolfe beside his hearth-stone fell, 
Still show the door of wasting oak 
Through which the fatal death-shot broke, 
And point the curious stranger where 
De Rouville’s corse lay grim and bare : 
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Whose hideous head, in death still fear’d, 
Bore not a trace of hair or beard ; 

And stiil, within the church-yard ground, 
Heaves darkly up the ancient mound, 
Whose grass grown surface overlies 

The victims of that sacrifice. 


THE WIFE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

She was a beautiful girl. When [I first 
saw her, she was standing up by the side of 
her lover at the marriage altar. She was 
slightly pale—yet ever and anon, as the cere- 
mony proceeded, a faint tinge of crimson 
crossed her beautiful cheek, like the reflec- 
tions of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters 
of a lake. Her lover, as he clasped her hand 
within his own, gazed on her for a moment 
with unmingled admiration, and the warm 
eloquent blood shadowed at intervals his 
manly forehead, and “ melted into beauty on 
his lips.” 

And they gave themselves to one another 
in the presence of heaven, and every heart 
blessed them as they went their way rejoicing 
in their love. 

Years passed on, and I again saw these | 
lovers. They were seated together where | 
the light of summer’s sunset stole through 
the halclosed and crimson curtain, lending a || 
richer tint to the carpeting, and the exquisite 
embellishments of the rich and gorgeous 
apartment. Time had slightly changed them 
in outward appearance. The girlish buoy- 
ancy of the one had indeed given place to the 
grace of perfect womanhood, and her lip was 
somewhet paler, and a faint line of eare was 
perceptible on her brow. Her husband’s brow | 
too was marked somewhat more deeply than || 
his age might warrant; anxiety, ambition and 
pride had grown over, and left their traces| 
upon it; a silver hue was mingled with the!) 
dark of his hair, which had become thin around | 
his temples, almost to baldness. He was re-| 
clining on a splendid ottoman, with his tace 
half hidden by his hand, as if he feared that 
the deep and troubled thoughts which oppres- 
sed him, were visible upon his features. 

“Edward, you are ill to-night,” said his 
wife in a low, sweet, half inquiring voice, as 
she laid her hands upon his own. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible 
to the sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of 
heaven refused its wonted cheerfulness, and 
glared upon us with a cold, dim and forbidding | 
glance. It is dreadful to feel that the only 
being of our love refuses to ask our sympathy |) 
—that he broods over the feeiings which he)! 
scorns or fears to reveal—dreadful to watch’ 
the convulsive features and gloomy brow— 
the indetinable shadows of hidden motions— || 
the involuntary sigh of sorrows in which we! 


Wife. Vor. Ill 
|are forbidden to participate, whose c| 
we cannot know. 

The wife essayed once more,“ Fyya,)» 
‘said she slowly, mildly, and affections: 
“the time has been when you were y, 
'to confide your secret joys and sorrows 1, 
who has never, I trust, betrayed your eqs 
dence. Why then, my dear Edward, js ; 
‘cruel reserve? You are troubled and retin 
'to tell me the cause.” a 
|| Something of returning tenderness softens 
|| for an instant the cold severity of the hushay,’, 
‘features, but it passed away, and a bitte 
‘smile was his only reply. 

Time passed on and the twain were soy, 
‘rated from each other. The husband a 
|| gloomy and alone in the damp cell of a gy». 
|geon. He had mingled with men whom js 
|| heart loathed, he hac sought the fierce 9 
|| wronged spirits of his land, and had breathe) 
| into them the madness of revenge. He i 

drawn his sword against his country : he hg; 
|| fanned rebellion to a flame, and it had beey 
| quenched in human blood. He had falley, 

and was doomed to die the death of a traitor 
|| The door of the dungeon opened, ani , 
| light form entered and threw herself’ into bis 
arms. The softened Jight of sunset fel] yyy 
the pale brow and wasted cheek of his one 
beautiful wife. 

“ Edward—my dear Edward,” said she, «| 
have come to save you: I have reached | 
after a thousand dificulties, and I thank Gol 
my purpose is nearly executed.” 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart o! 
manhood, and as the husband pressed his pale 
wife to his bosom, a tear trembled on his eye. 
lash. “I have not merited this kindness,” he 
murmured in the choked tones of agony. 

“ Edward,” said his wife, in an earnest, but 
faint and low voice, which indicated extreme 
and fearful debility, “ we have not a moment 
tolose. By an exchange of garments youwil 
be able to pass out unnoticed. Haste or we 
may Pe too late—fear nothing for me. [am 
a woman, and they will not injure me foray 
efforts in behalf of a husband dearer than it 
itself.” 

“But, Margaret,” said the husband, “yo 
look sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air 0 
this dreadful cell.” 

“Oh! speak not of me, my dearest fi 
ward,” said the devoted woman. “I cane 
dure any thing for your sake. Haste, 
ward, haste, and all will be well,” and si 
aided with trembling hand, to disguise te 
proud form of her husband in the tema 
garb. 
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“ Farewell, my love, my preserver,” Wil 
pered the husband in the ear of the disgui* 
wife, as the officer sternly remincec “ 
supposed lady the time allotted to her visi 
had expired. “Farewell! 
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’ responded his wife—and the husband 





3 again, 
mies of his life. 

| band; but only as the dead may meet in the 
“wful communion of another world. Aifec- 
awit ' . ° 

rion had borne up her exhausted spirit until 
the last purpose of her exertions was accom- 
lished in the safety of her husband; and 
+ chen the bell tolled on the morrow, and the 
F siconer’s cell was opened, the guards found 


S devoted wife. 









STANZAS. 


Oh! tell me not of brighter lands, or sunny climes 
away, 

Where morning winds breathe Jow as lutes, and ze- 
phyrs ever play, 

And streamlets murmur pleasantly, and all is gay and 
fair ; 

Oh! tell me not of brighter lands—I care not to be 
there. 
































They sing of homes in verdant isles upon a tranquil 
sea, 

Where sylph like forms at even dance beneath the cit- 
ron tree, 

And dark-eyed beauties whisper love, and soothe the 
brow of care, 























| (i And life is like a marriage feast—I care not to be there. 
F Oh! tell me mot of eastern climes, where rich acacias 
ar blow, 
. And perfume floats on every breeze, and fountains tin. 
z ye kle low, 
ss, he The bulbul warbles to its mate, beside the star-lit 
. ' streams, 
vig ve And love smiles on us all the day, and whispers in our 
tre wr dreams. 
oment 
ou Wi Oh! tell me not of brighter lands, though Houris from 
or We the skies 
[an Should charm us those to soft repose beneath their 
for any love-lit eyes, 
yan itt Or woo us in their Eden bowers, to linger by their side, 
ga Breathing their vows like fairy songs upon a moon-tit 
» J tide. 
> alr | 
Oh! tell me not wf other lands, I have one brighter 
ost Fa- still; 
can el And dear to me is every wood, and stream, and vale, 
te, Ei and hill ; 
ind she Bat dearer far the smiling home where still I love to 
nse the be, 
female Por one low voice, and dark, deep eye, are all the world 
to me. 
” wh 
Isguls N re 
‘ed t Some desire is necessary to keep life in 
er vist gen; and he whose real wants are all sup- 


pied, must admit those of fancy. 
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passed out unsuspected, and escaped the ene- || 


They did meet again—the wife and hus-|| 


wrapped in the habiliments of their destined | 
yetim, the pale but beautiful corpse of the’ 





| QUALIFICATIONS FOR A WIFE. 
DOMESTIC VIRTUE. 


No young woman ts fit to be married until 
she has learned to keep house. It is as much 
of an imposition for a parent to put off a 
daughter for a wife before she has learned the 
‘domestic virtues, as it would be for a medi- 
cal or a clerical body to put off upon the 
community a man for a doctor or a minister, 
who had not learned his profession. 

It is not maintained that the wife must of 
course go habitually into the kitchen, and do 
|| the work there herself, but she ought always 
||to know how to do it. She cannot know 
without some experience. 


Every mother ought to teach her daughter 
\| practically how to keep her house in order; 
|| how to make bread and do all kinds of cook- 
||ing; how to economize, so as to make a little 
|go a great way ; how to spread an air of neat- 
}ness and comfort over her household; how to 
|make her husband’s shirts and mend his 
clotnes—in a word how to be a gool house- 
‘keeper. Then, if she has no domestics, she 
|can make her family happy without them ; if 
she has domestics, she can effectually teach 
them how to do things as they ought to be 
|done, and make them obey her. She can 
|then direct her domestic affairs, and thus be 
| mistress of her own house ; which, sad to say, 
\too many now-a-days are not. Domestics 
soon ascertain whether their mistress knows 
|how to do things; and if she does not they 
‘have it in their power, and almost always take 
‘advantage of it. 
| Iam aware that this will beconsidered, by 
|not a few, very old fashioned and vulgar doc- 
\trine; it is difficult to forget the good old 
times, when we had such excellent bread, 
so little trouble about servants, and so much 
jreal domestic comfort, because our mo- 
‘thers were so vulgar as not to have learned 
that there is a better and more genteel way 
‘than the bible teaches—when they really 
|supposed it an essential characteristic of a 
| good and accomplished wife, that it should be 
|said of her, “she looketh well to the wavs of 
|her household, and eateth not the bread of 
‘idleness. Her children rise up, and call her 
‘blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
| but thou excellest them all.” 
| Seek a wife, then, of domestic virtues, if 
‘you would know domestic happiness, or be 
lable to live well, within your means. You 
/may generally, (not always,) know the habits 
‘of the daughter in this respect, by knowing 
‘those of the mother; there are also cther and 
|\surer ways of ascertaining them. But not- 
| withstanding your utmost sagac'ty and vigi- 
|| lance, you may possibly be caught. I know 
a man who was very sure he would never 
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marry a “—e till “ own eye and actually | 
seen her make a loaf of bread—who, after al!, 
married a person, it was said, who could not. 
cook him a dinner to save his life, or even) 
darn her own stockings. 

But the domestic virtues need not by any) 
means preclude the highest and most accom- 
plished education. Some of the intelligent, | 
refined, and finished ladies in our land, ‘have | 
been the most excellent of housekeepers. 


BEAUTIFUL COINCIDENCE. |! 


During the morning service, sometime last | 
summer, at Christ’s Church, Salem street, | 
Boston, an incident occurred, which would | 
have been interpreted by the ancients, as a_ 
signal of Divine approbation. The Rev. Mr. 


Maxcvus, of Nantucket, the officiating minis-| 
ter, gave out to be sung, the 84th psalm, in 


which is the following stanza: 
The birds, more happy far than I, 
Around thy temple throng ; 
Securely there they build, and there 
Securely hatch their young. 


Whilst he was reading this psalm, a dove flew 
in at one of the windows, and al! ighted on the | 
capital of one of the pilasters, near the altar, 
and nearly over the head of the reader. A| 
note of the psalm and hymn to be sung had | 
been previously given, as is customary, to the | 
choir ; otherwise it might have been supposed | | 
that there was design in the selection, for the | 
minister announced, for the second singing, | 
the 75th hymn, commencing, 


Come, holy spirit, heavenly dove, 
With all thy quickening powers ; 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
In these cold hearts of ours. 


The preacher was unconscious of the pres- 
ence of the bird, until the close of the ser- 
vices; and then the innocent visiter was suf- 
fered to “depart in peace.” 


WILLIAM PENN’S MAXIMS, 


Are little sought after in the present day.— 
He says of metl.od, that it goes far to prevent | 
trouble in business; for it makes the task easy 
—hinders confusion—sav2s abundance of 
time, and instructs those who have business | 
depending what to do and what to hope. 


Another:—Believe nothing against another | 
but upon good authority ; nor report what may 
hurt another, unless it be a greater hurt to 
others to conceal it. 

A third:—Happiness consists in a virtuous 
and honest life, in being content with a com-| 
petency of outward things, and in using them | 
temperately. 





Nashville 


entree Coincidence—Penn’ $ epeniensnenpenpathy. Vv OL. lt 


corruption of our natures, and what ought t 
humble us extremely, and excite the exer 
of our reason to a nobler and juster sense. 4} 
we cannot see the use and pleasures of 
comforts but by the want of them. 
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SYMPAT Hy. 
Let us cherish sy mpathy. By attention, 


ot 
ula 


||}exercise it may be improved in ey ery man - 
It prepares the mind for receiving the iy 


sions of virtue; and without it there cay ) 
no pure polite ness. Nothing is more o : 
than that insensibility which wraps a mar 

in himself, and his own concerns, and . 
vents his being moved with either the 
sorrows of another. This inhuman tem 
however common, seems not to be natural: 
the soul of a man, but to derive itself fog 
the evil habits of levity, selfishness, or | pride 
and will therefore be easily avoided by those 
who cultivate the opposite habits of generg. 
ty, humanity, and good nature. Of thes 
amiable affections, the forms of common ciyili. 
ty, and the language of polite conversaticy, 
are remarkably expressive ; a proof that go 
breeding is founded in virtue and in go 
sense, and that a kind and honest heart ist} 
first requisite to an engaging deportment. 


FAMILY ECONOMY. 

A great deal may be saved in a family, an 
order and comfort promoted by the mistres 
knowing how things should be done, thou 
she may not be required, in all cases, to ¢ 
them herself; and a vast deal wasted, an 
many families ultimately reduced to war, 
for lack of economy in the household ; and 
intelligence and good supervision on the pert 
of the mistress. The duty of women | 
manage well the affairs of the household ; an 
to qualify them for the performance of thi 
duty, girls should learn what they ought t te 
practice when they become women. Nothing 
is so great an accomplishment i in & young 
married female—nothing of which a young 
man is so proud—and certainly very ' 
| things so conducive to the welfare and len 
ness of the married life—as a familiar «& 
quaintance with domestic duties, and a chee 
tul willingness to perform them with fidelity 





Very Neat.—The follewi ing. neat and gt 
lant compliment was paid the fair sex at the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary of the 
Typographical Society —“ The 
ladies—The specimen book of nature contail® 
no flowers so lovely as those which | bloom 
around our firesides.” 


Hope is the profit of youth—young ¢y* 





Tillotson says that it is e great mark of | 


will always look forward. 
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